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THE TORCH IS PASSED 


Notice anything different about your SPORT lately? 
Nothing drastic, mind you, but some gilding around the 
edges, perhaps? Or a brighter look? 

Well, hold on to your caps, SPORT fans, because this 
is just the beginning. 

There’s a new corporate logo on the SPORT 
letterhead. Petersen Publishing Company bought 
SPORT last summer with a rock-hard commitment to 
breathe new life into the publication and make the 
world’s greatest sports magazine even greater. 

What’s that mean to you, the loyal SPORT reader? It 
means more. More words and pictures. More sports 
covered. But especially more of what you’ve come to 
expect from us: out-of-the-ordinary insights into what’s 
really going on in the world of sports. 

It’s our philosophy at the new SPORT that the editors 
here are simply the stewards of an honorable tradition. 
SPORT is entering its 44th year as the brightest star in 
the sports journalism galaxy. It hasn’t thrived for nearly 
half a century by catering to glitzy trends or by shifting 
with every whim of whatever power happens to be. No 
way. The new staff has come to praise SPORT, not bury 
it amongst the puffery and superficiality of the new 
wave of ‘‘fast food’’ sports journalism. 

On the other hand, we’re bringing something to the 
party too. With 41 years of experience and 14 monthly 
magazines in its portfolio, Petersen has the resources 
and know-how to bring you more of what you want out 
of SPORT. 

But what really matters is that we’re all sports nuts 
around here, just like you. Heck, we love sports a lot 
more than we love magazines. We'll concede 
(reluctantly) than any athletic event is at its core a game. 
But we'll never believe that it’s just a game. 

And that’s our bond with you. After all, it’s you the 
readers who’ve made SPORT into a venerable 
institution. And it’s going to stay that way no matter 
what the names are on the editorial staff. 

You call the shots. We’re here to serve. 

—The Editors 
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THE BIG ONES 18 


When college football’s fiercest rivals go 
at it, there’s much more than a game at 
stake. By Ben Pesta 


OFF THE BEATEN SLOPE 54 


Tired of the crowds at the usual ski sites? 
North America’s full of mountains with 
snow on them. By Peter Shelton 


BOXING’S SHAME 60 


The Leonard-Lalonde sham is just another 
step in the WWFE-ization of the sweet sci- 
ence. By Jeff Ryan 


THE FAITH IS BACK 63 


In New York, that is, where the Knicks 
are on the verge of giving the Celtics a 
run for their money. By Steve Lang 


GRETZKY’S KINGS 68 


The Trade of the Century may have 
changed hockey forever, but it’s not the 
only reason they're suddenly talking hock- 
ey in Los Angeles. By Rick Sadowski 


BETTING SMART 79 


When it comes to playing football, so to 
speak, you're better off if you know what 
you're doing. By Pete Palmer, John 
Thorn and Bob Carroll 
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BRUCE L. SCHWARTZMAN 


NCAA HOOPS PREVIEW | 


LET GEORGETOWN DO IT 36 


A new Mourning is dawning for the 
Hoyas, and it may be bright enough to put 
the Hoyas back on top again, with last 
year’s runner-up, Oklahoma, in tight pur- 
suit. Syracuse will threaten from the East, 
Duke from the South, Michigan from the q% 
Midwest and Las Vegas and Arizona from 
the West. By Tom Kertes, SPORT’s col- 
lege basketball analyst. 


THE SPORT MAGAZINE PRE- 
SEASON ALL-AMERICA TEAM 41 


Hints: One’s a soph, one’s like Magic, one 
goes straight to the point, one’s the proto- 
typical small forward, and one’s on our 
cover. 


CALL HIM MISTER TUBBS 72 


Oklahoma's maverick coach didn’t get his 
team into the championship game last sea- 
son by blending in with the crowd. And 
if he does it again this year with three 
starters gone from the roster, you can bet 
it will be bis way. By Hank Nuwer 
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FANFARE 6 
Hard rebounding from SPORT readers. 


SPORT TALK 9 


Those $4 stadium beers... The NHL's 
heavy metal... and more. 


BEERS WITH...KARL MALONE 15 


The smoothest-moving Mailman in Utah 
delivers some frank talk on clean living, 
nude photos and his newfound NBA 
stardom. By Scott Ostler 


SPORTWORD PUZZLE 33 


Brain-teasing trivia for the true sports 
fan. 


SPORT QUIZ 84 


Your chance to stump the SPORT staff 
and bag a grand. 


SPORTSCOPE 87 


Our new monthly potpourri of sports in- 
sights and food for thought answers 
essential questions such as: How can you 
still be up with a one-and-three count? 
And what other celebs besides Elvis 
have spurned free tickets at big games? 
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DESIGNATED DEBATE 


Regarding Craig Wolff's article on the 
designated hitter (in the October 
SPORT), critics really need to come up 
with better reasons to oppose it. The 
popular criticisms are that a DH is only 
half a ballplayer, there’s less strategy 
with a DH in the line-up, and that it’s ex- 
citing to watch a pitcher hit. Oh boy! 
Are those National League guys who 
pinch-hit five times a week even half- 
players? Is it great ‘‘strategy’’ when 
everybody in the park knows the pitch- 
er’s going to bunt with no outs and men 
on base? In the American League, 
when a number nine hitter like Dale 
Sveum comes up in a similar situation, 
you don’t know what to expect. 
Scott Marty 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The DH was, and is, the worst thing that 
ever happened to baseball since some 
hare-brained manager dreamed up the 
idea that left-handed batters shouldn’t 
hit against left-handed pitchers, and 
right-handers shouldn't face righties. It 
wasn’t until Danny Murtaugh let Willie 
Stargell hit against both lefties and righ- 
ties that he became a real star. Under 
some managers, he never would have 
reached his full potential. How many 
Willie Stargells are buried in the minors, 
labeled as platoon players because 
they're playing for American League 
farm teams and never get the chance to 
learn to hit all types of pitching? No mi- 
nor leaguer should ever be relegated to 
such a position so early in his career. 
Let’s face it. The National League is 
much more exciting than the American 
League for one reason: They ship their 
over-the-hill stars and slow-footed play- 
ers to the AL to become designated 
hitters. 
Charles Miner 
Elsinore, Missouri 


The best thing about the DH is not the 
added offense, but that it allows the pur- 
est, most intense pitchers’ duels to go all 
the way to their real conclusions without 
some gutless manager inserting a pinch- 
hitter in the eighth or ninth inning of a 
0-0 or 1-1 head-to-head game. As for 
Craig Wolff, somebody should take his 
pencil away. Anyone who can write an 
article about the DH without even men- 
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Toronto's George Bell made his position on the 
DH issue clear last year: No! 


tioning Hal McRae mustn't be allowed to 
handle sharp objects. 

Nan C. Scott 

Lawrence, Kansas 


MARTINA’S FRIENDS 


As a subscriber to the Dallas Times Her- 
ald, J read all I want from Skip Bayless. 
Imagine my surprise when I open my 
October SPORT and see a typical Bay- 
less hatchet job on one of his supposed 
““friends.’’ With friends like Bayless, 
Martina Navratilova needs no enemies. 
Rich Cardinale 

The Colony, Texas 


I’m appalled that you would print a de- 
tailed account of the three stages of Mar- 
tina’s ‘‘love’’ life. She’s just lost one fan. 
Allen Carlson 

Waconia, Minnesota 


THE BUFFALO BILLS, SERIOUSLY 

After 14 years as a diehard Buffalo Bills 
fan, I’ve listened to every joke there is. 
It’s about damn time somebody took 
them seriously (‘‘Buffalo Soldier’ Octo- 
ber issue)! With the NFL’s best defen- 


sive foursome in Bennett, Conlan, Smith 

and Smerlas, you can bet that come Janu- 

ary I'll finally see my Bills crowned as 
champions. 

Brian Belchner 

Levittown, Pennsylvania 


COMMUNICATION BREAKDOWN 
I found Daryl! Royal’s comments in your 
October issue (“‘Here Comes the Caval- 
ry’’) appalling and indefensible. The 
idea that a coach cannot communicate 
with a college-bound athlete without of- 
fering money is ludicrous. Perhaps it’s 
because of attitudes like this that Mr. 
Royal is remembered more as a racist 
than a winner. 
R. Randolph 
Louisville, Kentucky 


DYNASTY BUSTERS 


A big raspberry to the Rizzo boys (Fan- 
fare, October) and their failing memory. 
My wife—and I use that term loosely 
during football season—is a devout Red- 
skins fan but even she knows that it was 
the Miami Dolphins that whipped the 
Bears soundly during Chicago's “‘dynas- 
ty’ season. 
M.C. McGowan 
Tehachapi, California 


The Dolphins beat the Bears 38-24 on De- 
cember 2, 1985 for Chicago’s only loss dur- 
ing their championship season. It was the 
Redskins who ended the Bear's “‘dynasty’’ by 
knocking them out of the playoffs the next 
year. 


A PUZZLING CLUE 
I am seven years old and I like to read 
my dad’s SPORT. Today before he got 
home from work, SPORT came in the 
mail. My brother and I read it and did 
some of the’ Dodge Sportword Puzzle. 
When my Dad came home, he helped us 
finish it. One of your questions was 
wrong. Mike Scott was the National 
League Championship Series MVP in 
1986 (91 across), not the American 
League. 
Bryan Beno 
Pt. Pleasant Beach, New Jersey 


Argue with us, applaud us, 
advise us. Address your letters 
to Fanfare, SPORT, 8490 Sunset 
Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90069. 
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Introducing Starter’s complete collec- NCAA. Meets the standards of the pro- 

tion of sportswear and accessories. fessional athlete. Gives you authentic ¢ 
Officially licensed by Major League pro-styling and durability. Look for the ran 3 
Baseball, the NBA, NFL, NHL, and _ Star at your sporting goods store. look for the STAR! 


THIS MONTH'S 
DODGE SPORT 
WORD PUZZLE 
SOLVED. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
OF DODGE 


THE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 
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The most innovative shaving technology is finally where it belong : 
Under your thumb. 


The Braun shavers three 
position switch offers a decided 
advantage to those who require 
the best of all possible shaves 

Slide it into position 1 88 and 
you activate our ultra-thin, plati- 
num-coated foil and cutterblock 
system. This in itself provides a 


closer, smoother shave. 

Position 2 §8E then couples 
this cutting action with that of 
our trimmer for complete 
grooming of awkward hairs on 
the neck. 

And position 3 E extends 
the trimmer beyond the shaver 


head for precise visual control 
when trimming sideburns or 
mustache. 

This performance oriented 
approach to design has made 
Braun the world's #1 selling foil 
shaver. Which is one more 
position we're happy to be in. 


BRAun 


Designed to perform better. 


camp,” said Jim Darby, vice president of 
promotions for Easton Sports, Inc., the 
aluminum tubing company that has all 
but cornered the market on aluminum 
hockey sticks as well as baseball and soft- 
ball bats. “We had about 60 players use 
our sticks last year and 40 the year be- 
fore. This year we expect 80 to 100.” 
The reason for the growing accept- 
ance of aluminum couldn’t be more ba- 
sic: Some of the most productive players 
in the league claim that they can stick- 
handle better, shoot harder and play a 
more consistent game with them. ‘“The 
stick improved my shot by 35 to 40 per- 
cent,’’ said Walt Poddubny, who 
switched to an aluminum shaft two sea- 
sons ago and rang up 40- and 38-goal 
seasons for the New York Rangers. 
Philadelphia sniper Tim Kerr has en- 
joyed even more dramatic results. He 
had never scored more than 22 goals in 
a season until he converted in 1983-84. 
Before a shoulder injury last year, Kerr 
had regularly topped the 50-goal mark 
and had become the sultan of the slot. 
Aluminum sticks are lighter than their 
wooden counterparts and they last long- 
er. The ideal wood is rock elm, which 
has become scarce because of dutch elm 


3 disease, forcing manufacturers to turn to 

2 white ash, which isn’t as sturdy. Players 

= might go through four wooden sticks a 

SKATE SOFTLY AND CARRY = week, File they could play an entire 
A BIG (METAL) STICK some heavy metal music with aluminum | season with that many aluminum shafts, 
More and more National Hockey | models. which are all but unbreakable and need 
League sharpshooters are giving their “A lot of the players see them and | to be replaced only when they bend. 
old wooden sticks the shaft and making | pick them up; they try them in training —Steve Rosenbloom 


WHY YOU PAY FOUR BUCKS 
FOR A BEER AT THE GAME 


If you’re getting irked about stadium 
food prices, don’t bark at the people do- 
ing the selling. When you buy a hot dog 
at a sporting event, the home team and 
the stadium owner take the biggest bites, 
leaving crumbs for the vendors. 

The driving force behind those $4 
beers and $2 pretzels aren't concession- 
aire profits, but the hefty rents they have 
to pay for the right to do business at 
events. Those rents come in the form of 
a levy against gross sales, and the per- 
centages range from the high thirties to 
a whopping 58.2 percent of gross sales 
(that’s in Philadelphia, where the rent 
proceeds are split between the city and 


illustration: Joe Goebel 


the tenant teams at Veterans Stadium. 

That rent, by the way, is built into the 
retail prices you pay at the stands. Or as 
Pittsburgh’s Three Rivers Stadium facili- 
ty manager Gerald Baron puts it, ‘Ulti- 
mately, the consumer pays that percent- 
age in the form of higher prices.” 

“A restaurant couldn’t get the prices 
we get,” says Michael F. Thompson, 


=| president and CEO of Sports Service 


‘\ Corporation, one of the bigger conces- 
y sionaires in pro sports. 

At Philadelphia’s Veterans Stadium, 
rent eats up $1.16 of every $2 hot dog 
that Ogden Allied Food Service sells 
there. Factor in labor and overhead 
costs, and you leave only about 35 cents 
for the food itself. Profit to Ogden is on- 


| ly a few pennies. —Eliot Cohen 
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IT’S DOWNHILL FOR U.S. SKIERS 


Who remembers that the United | 


States had the best ski team in the world 
in 1984? Four years have passed and 
they've slipped to ninth, winning no 
medals in the last Winter Olympics. And 
if current trends continue, things aren’t 
going to get much better in the near fu- 
ture. 

There are precious few bright spots 
on the roster. Tamara McKinney is no 
longer the third-ranked slalom and 
fourth-ranked giant slalom skier in the 
world. However, Felix McGrath, who 
was third in the men’s World Cup slalom 
standings last year, had already won two 
August races in Australia and New 
Zealand; Tiger Shaw took a second in 
GS and a fifth in slalom. ‘If Felix keeps 
winning, it will pull the whole program 
along,” says McMurtry. 

Beyond that, the season at hand may 
just be a small step towards rebuilding. 
America’s best men’s downhiller, Jeff 
Olson, ranks only 46th in the world. 
And though the team’s youngsters are 
winning junior medals, McMurtry 
doesn't expect them to come of age for 
another six or seven years. 

Attitude? Ski racers are, shall we say, 
mercurial. Though not the spoiled brats 
they're often portrayed as, they do have 
a tendency to mouth off at anyone from 
a tourist to a journalist who breaks their 
concentration on the hill or in the lift- 
line. Each burned tourist is one more 
person who doesn’t mail in his $10 do- 
nation and reaches to turn off the TV set 
when ski racing comes on. 

This year, team members have had to 
sign a code of conduct stating just how 
they are to represent their country. “‘If 
there’s anything that should have been 
done long ago, that was it,’’ says six-year 
veteran Dian Roffe. —Michael Kiefer 
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ON DECK 


RUSSELL WHITE 


Running back, Crespi High School, En- 
cino, California; Senior, 17 years 
old... 6-foot-’2-inch, 188 pounds... 
entered 1988 season with two-year total 
of 4,619 yards (778 shy of state record), 
416 points (60 short of state mark), 69 
touchdowns... averaged 11.1 yards per 
carry ... eight times ran for TD on first 
carry of a game... 4.4 in the 40, 10.6 
in 100 meters. 


AT HIS BEST: 348 yards and 5 TDs on 28 
carries vs. Riverside Poly in 1987. 
AWARDS: State Player of the Year as a 
sophomore in 1986. . . Big Five Confer- 
ence Player of the Year in 1986 and 
1987 ... only junior ever named to USA 
Today's first-team All-America squad. 
CHOICES: USC, Notre Dame, Colorado, 
Arizona, Arizona State, Penn State, 
Michigan, California, Texas A&M, 
Washington. “I have fun with it,” White 
says. ‘One day you'll see me with a USC 


shirt on and the next day you'll see me 
in Irish sweats.” 

THOSE WHO KNOW: ‘‘He’s got great 
bloodlines and he’s got everything go- 


ing for him. I’ve given him the No. 1 
| [rating in the country],”” says Houston- 


based recruitnik Max Emfinger. 
“You're going crazy trying to figure 
a way to stop him,” Loyola High coach 
Steve Grody says, ‘‘but inside you're go- 
ing ‘My God, this guy is great. He might 
gain a million yards.’”’ 
GOALS: 2,700 yards and 40 TDs. “My 
goal this season is just to be a better play- 
er and not let this attention go to my 
head,’’ White says. 
ADDENDA: Nephew of Charles White, 
Los Angeles Rams running back and for- 
mer USC Heisman Trophy winner 
... second cousin of Kermit Alexander, 
former NFL All-Pro defensive back and 
UCLA All-American . . . subject of a rap 
song written by Crespi student that con- 
tained the line ‘‘... he’s the best, he’s 
the baddest, he’s a scoring apparat- 
USS. 
ETA: Fall, 1989 .. . question is, where? 
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JOIN THE NAVY 
SEE THE FUTURE 


Join today’s Navy and you'll 
see alot more than the world. 
You'll discover a world of train- 
ing, challenges, and responsibility 
that can prepare you for the 
future like nothing else can. 

The Navy offers you hundreds 
of high-tech jobs in important 
fields like nuclear propulsion, com- 
puter technology, electronics and 


aviation. But the Navy offers you 


something even more important: 


teamwork, discipline, leadership, 
and confidence. The qualities 
you'll need to make your future 
brighter. 

Add to that the respect you'll 
earn as part of a top-notch team, 
and the Navy looks like a great 
place to launch your future. 


See your Navy recruiter today 
or call 800-327-NAVY. 

Set your course for tomorrow 
in today’s Navy. 


NAVY 


You are Tomorrow. 
You are the Navy. 
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THE NEWLY DESIGNED HOW TO REMEMBER interior environment. Together 

1989 FORD RANGER STX 4x4. ITS A TRUCK. with available column shift auto- 

Ranger STX 4x4 Sport Rider Ranger STX 4x4 has a newly _ matic transmission, they make it easy 

has some pretty impressive street designed instrument panel and _ to think you're in a street machine. 
machine credentials: a powerful 
2.9L V-6 engine with multi-port 
electronic fuel injection, five-speed 
manual overdrive transmission, 
cast aluminum wheels, all-terrain 
tires, and two new credentials— 
anti-lock rear brakes and aerody- 
namic styling. All are standard. 
But it’s too confining to think of 
Ranger STX 4x4 as just another 
street machine. It’s that and a 
whole lot more. 


Bip, Bee ie cE 
: TRO EEE 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


Choose available SuperCab and RANGER STX POWERTRAINS FORD. BEST-BUILT AMERICAN 
you'll even get the comfort of Cap- 2.9L, EFI V-6; 5-Spd. Man. Overdrive; 4-Spd. TRUCKS 8 YEARS RUNNING. 


* 9 : Column-Mounted Auto. Overdrive (optional). 
ras ats ‘navailable “Touch | MAJORSTX STANDARD EQUIPMENT Based on an average of owner- 

5 ut puncn In avaliable — LOuC Cast Aluminum Wheels; P215 All-Terrain reported problems in a series of 
Drive” 4-wheel drive, head off the Tires; AM/FM Stereo with Clock; Power surveys of ’81-’88 models designed 


Steering; Power Brakes (rear anti-lock); 


avement, and Ford’s exclusive Tachometer; Interval Wipers...and more. and built in North America. 
sion will remind you that Ranger Regular, SuperCab. 


STX 4x4 is 100% tough truck. RANGER SPORT MODELS 
STX 4x2 GT; STX 4x4 Sport Rider. 


6/60 WARRANTY. 
FORD RANGER. 


Covers you and future owners, 
with no transfer cost, on major THE BEST-SELLING COMPACT 


powertrain components for 6 years/ TRUCK IN AMERICA. 
60,000 miles. Restrictions and de- Based on 1988 calendar year 


ductible apply. Ask to see this limit- manufacturers’ reported retail 
ed warranty at your Ford Dealer. deliveries through 8/30/88. BUILT FUN TOUGH 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


‘tar’, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


AMERICAS BEST. 
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ike Tyson is having a quiet 
breakfast with friends when a 
man squeezes through the 


front door of the hotel coffee shop and 
blots out the sun. It is Karl ‘Mailman’ 
Malone, the mountain of hammered 
steel power forward for the Utah Jazz. 

Tyson’s eyes widen and he smiles. 

“Tt's the Mailman!’’ Tyson says, and 
springs to his feet to wave Malone over 
from across the room. 

They met the night before at a party 
following Magic Johnson's charity all- 
star game. Malone also met a famous 
and beautiful female track star. He was 
standing there minding his own business 
when a woman approached and asked if 
he would like to meet the track star. 

“We were slow dancin’,”” sighs Mail- 
man, obviously smitten. “‘I was on her 
like a cheap suit.”’ 

Not long ago Karl Malone was a fairly 
obscure player for a fairly obscure team. 
But man and team blew their cover last 
summer when they stretched the Los An- 
geles Lakers to seven games in the NBA 
Western Conference Semifinals. 

Malone, in his first taste of national 
limelight, delivered some serious mail. 
His scoring totals were: 29-29-29-29-27- 
27-31. The world discovered him. 

Now Mailman walks into parties and 
coffee shops in places like Los Angeles, 
and the Mike Tysons and beautiful fe- 
male track stars of the world are on him 
like cheap suits. 

None of this has turned Karl away 
from his goals in life, which are: To lead 
the Jazz to an NBA title, to win a Mr. 
Olympia bodybuilding title, to become 
a bust’em-up movie star like Arnie 
Schwarzenegger, to buy lions and tigers 
and more snakes for his home zoo, to 
marry a wonderful woman—after a me- 


THE MAILMAN'S 
ALL OVER THE 
NBA LIKE A 
CHEAP SUIT 

By Scott Ostler 
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ticulous search—and settle down to raise 
little Mailpeople. 

But first, breakfast. Forget about beers 
with Mailman, because he doesn’t drink. 
You don’t need alcohol to oil his tongue 
and get his thoughts rolling. Orange 
juice will do the trick. 

“JT don’t drink beer, I’m crazy any- 
way,” Malone says. “I like to have clean 
fun, go to amusement parks, ride a 
horse. People see so many negative 
things about athletes already. I’m not go- 
ing to be your average athlete. I refuse. 

“And drugs, if my mom ever got wind 
that a drug dealer so much as walked near 
me, she'd be on me like a cheap suit.” 

So without booze and drugs, what 
does a guy like Mailman do to celebrate 
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a great season? Surely some partying, oth- 
er than the Magic Johnson get-together? 

“T didn’t even change my schedule,” 
Malone says. “I wish the season started 
now, I’m so fired up. I’ve been workin’ 
out with weights every day. I’m more 
defined, more cut. I’m at my playin’ 
weight, 255, but it’s not your average 
255. It’s twisted. 

“Just because you had a great season 
is nO reason to party, go jump up and 
down, whoop and holler. I don’t like to 
party. Something drastic could happen. 
And I don’t go to clubs. I want to marry 
some day, and I don’t want to find my 
wife in a club. I'd love to find her in my 
environment, around basketball, but 
there are so many groupies in my envi- 


KARL MALONE 
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ronment. I'd like to meet her shopping, 
which I do a lot of, but if you find her 
shopping, that’s where she’s gonna be all 
the time once you get married. My mom 
told me, ‘Where you find a woman, you 
got a good possibility of /osing her there, 
too.’ And I figure you've got less chance 
losing a woman in a church than in a 
knock-down, drag-out bar. I meet a lot 
of women shopping.” 

I ask Mailman if he would mind shar- 
ing with SPORT'’s readers his meet-girls- 
while-shopping technique. 

“T don’t really have a technique,’’ Ma- 
lone says. ‘I got this look. The eyes tell 
a lot. I make eye contact with ’em, it’s all 
over with. I don’t really think I’m a 
smooth operator, nothin’ like that, but I 
hold my own. I'm like a little crawfish—I 
got my feelers out.” 

And so do the women. Mailman has a 
pickup truck with huge tires, US MAIL 
license plates and ‘“Mailman’’ scripted 
on the side. He parks it outside the Salt 
Palace and by game’s end the truck re- 
sembles a bulletin board. 

“Girls leave letters, notes, everything 
you can imagine,” he says, incredulous- 
ly. ‘I get nude pictures! How do they 
expect me to go out with them? I can’t 
be the only one they're sending nude 
pictures to. Not that I’m objecting. I’m 
25 years old, I like to see all the experi- 
ences of life, but that’s a turnoff for me.”’ 

I ask Malone to describe his dream 
woman. One qualification, obviously, is 
that she not be the kind to leaflet the city 
with nude pictures of herself. What else? 

“Smoking is my number one turnoff. 
I must say I’ve made a couple of excep- 
tions. But eventually you gonna kiss her, 
and either you have to bring along a case 
of Certs or you're gonna taste the 
smoke. 

“T like a lady who's really off into her 
body. I stay in shape and I need some- 
body who can keep up with me. If she’s 
on the hefty side, she can’t keep up with 
me. I like a girl with her own goals, her 
own career. I like someone who goes to 
church. 

“Most important, she’s gotta be able 
to get along with my family. So many 
times you see a woman take her husband 
away from his family. You're not gonna 
get along with all nine of my sisters and 
brothers, but she better damn sure put 
forth the effort.” 

While the talent search continues, 
what does Karl do in his spare time? 

“T spend a lot of time at home, relax- 
in’, takin’ it easy. I spend a lot of time 
trying to find Karl Malone. The older I 
get, the more I want to be by myself. I 
never had time to do that. I feed my fish, 
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“I’m more defined, 
more cut. I’m at my 
playin’ weight, 255, but 
it's not your average 
255. It's twisted." 


listen to music. I live on the telephone, 
and I don’t necessarily be talkin’ to a lot 
of males.” 

Malone has several roommates. 
There’s Jazzmine the Rottweiler, Mag- 
gie the eel, Pete the lobster, several un- 
named piranha, and Nikki the python. 

“T got this dream of having a big 
ranch somewhere, waking up in the 
morning to big noise, all the animals. I 
will have to marry a lady that loves pets. 
I want about 100 dogs, tigers, bear cubs, 
horses.” 

Malone lives in Salt Lake City in the 
offseason. When the Jazz drafted him 
(13th pick in the first round in 85, from 
Louisiana Tech), Mailman actually cried 
tears of happiness. Then reality set in— 
he was a black man heading into the 
heart of a predominantly white, predom- 
inantly Mormon society. 

“T went up there saying, ‘Oh, my 


goodness, what have I got myself into?’ 
But I haven’t had one minute of prob- 
lem with racism in Utah. Money can’t 
get me out of Salt Lake City. You hear 
what I’m saying? I don’t want to go no- 
where else, I'm not waitin’ on my break 
to get outta there.”’ 

Good thing, because Mailman has be- 
come a very popular citizen. He is in 
huge demand for appearances, and team 
sources say he never spurns an auto- 
graph request. After home games Ma- 
lone will sit around the parking lot for 
hours, talking to kids, signing auto- 
graphs, plucking notes off his truck. 

The Utah fans love the unique Mail- 
man style. He runs the court like a deer, 
tirelessly sprinting to the fast-break 
layups that helped teammate John Stock- 
ton set an NBA assist record last season. 
Yet Malone is one of the league’s most 
physical players, with strong postup 
moves. Tough customer? Jazzmine is the 
only dog in America with a sign in her 
yard: ‘“‘Beware of Mailman.” 

Malone has strong hotdog tendencies, 
playing to the crowd, celebrating his bas- 
kets with the patented Mailman Fist 
Pump, and he and Stockton make the 
Jazz one of the most delightful NBA 
teams to watch. 

Mailman will be playing lighter this 
season. He'll check in at a personal 255, 
but he trimmed off about 180 pounds of 
fat by firing his agent, a legal move that 
also lightened Mailman’s wallet by 
$160,000. 

“Of the most important days of my 
life,’ Malone says, ‘‘one was the day I 
was born, obviously. The second was 
when I got drafted by the Jazz. The third 
was the day I got rid of my agent. That’s 
the only divorce I'll have in my whole 
life. You put a thousand agents in a 
group, you might get a half an agent 
who's looking out for you. I'll never _ 
have an agent again. I got a lawyer, an 
accountant, and someone who handles 
my appearances, and I'll negotiate my 
own contracts from now on. 

“Now my heart and mind are so re- 
freshed. I got a new attitude, a new grip 
on life. Who knows how I'll play now 
that I've got that off my mind. The Laker 
series did a lot for my confidence, too, 
that’s for sure. Even after all the stuff 
you do, you still don’t know if you be- 
long. Even now I'm a little scared. 

“But I've still got young legs, a young 
mind. I’m survivin’, living very well, 
thank you. I’m livin’ happy.” 

Mailman is all over life like a cheap 
suit. 

Scott Ostler is a sports columnist for the 
Los Angeles Times. 
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history, too, since it’s part 
of real history, except that 
no one gets killed and 
there’s no midterm to 
worry about. 

That’s why SPORT has 
selected the eight greatest 
football rivalries in 
America. Why these eight? 
Here are the criteria we 
used: 

¢ A rivalry should have 
gone on long enough to 
have some tradition 
behind it. 

e There should be 
something at stake—a 
streak, a conference title, 
a national championship— 
besides local pride. 

¢ It should involve 
schools you’ve heard of, 
which is why Augustana 
vs. St. Olaf’s didn’t make 
the cut. 

Why eight instead of 
ten? Because eight’s all we 
had room for. 


BY BEN PES LA 
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ALABAMA 
vs. AUBURN 


There’s somethin’ purely special 
about Southeastern Conference football. 
Maybe it’s that these are state schools in 
a part of the country where states’ rights 
are still taken seriously. 

Alabama and Auburn represent the 
same state. Each year, the Tigers travel 
from Auburn and the Crimson Tide 
journeys from Tuscaloosa to meet on 
neutral ground, Birmingham’s Legion 
Field. (“But it’s an hour closer to Tusca- 
loosa,’’ one Auburn student said indig- 
nantly.) Bragging rights for the state of 
Alabama are at stake. Much of the time, 
so is the SEC championship. War eagle! 
Roll, Tide! 

The two schools began their rivalry in 
1892. From then ‘til 1907, Auburn held 
a 7-4-1 lead. Then they stopped playing 
each other. (Could this have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that Auburn 
won six of the first seven, but was only 
1-3-1 over the next five?) They resumed 
the series in 1948. Shortly after, the ri- 
valry became the story of two men, 
Ralph “‘Shug’”’ Jordan and Paul ‘Bear’ 
Bryant. 

Jordan became Auburn’s head coach 
in 1951. The team hadn’t had a winning 
record since 1942. The other, recent 
high-water mark was 1943 when the 
SEC suspended football in honor of 
World War II. The 1950 Tigers had 
capped a perfect 0-10-0 season with a 
34-0 shellacking at Alabama’s hands— 
one of the seven shutouts they incurred 
that season. We’re talking bad team here, 
folks. 

Jordan brought the team back to re- 
spectability and a 5-5 record his first sea- 
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Real gridiron rivalries such as 
Stanford/Cal (left) and ’Bama/Auburn 
(right) don’t need polls or pundits, just 
face-to-face competition. 


son. It took three more years to beat Al- 
abama, but after that it became a habit: 
28-0 in 1954, 26-0 in '55, 34-7 in "56, 
40-0 in '57. That year the AP rated the 
Tigers national champions. (UPI picked 
Ohio State.) You might say Shug Jordan 
was a liked guy in Auburn. 

‘Bama, meanwhile, grew so tired of 
being the Tigers’ punching bag that they 
took the step of hiring Bear Bryant away 
from Texas A&M. Bryant had turned 
around football programs at Maryland, 
Kentucky and A&M, and they hoped he 
could do the same in Tuscaloosa. His 
first year, 1958, he lost a 14-8 squeaker 
to Jordan’s unbeaten Auburn team. The 
fact that the Tide even scored was some- 
thing of a moral victory. Bryant fol- 
lowed it with some real victories: 10-0 in 
°59, 3-0 in '60, 34-0 in '61, 38-0 in ’62. 
The '61 Tide were national champions 
in both polls. The proliferation of shut- 
outs indicates that both coaches saved 
their spleen for their arch-rivals. ‘The 
real winners were Alabama football fans. 

Shug and the Bear bestrode Alabama 
like twin colossi. It’s not necessary to say 
much about Bear Bryant here. He was 
the guy who actually said that a tie is like 
kissing your sister. Knute Rockne may 
have been a more famous football coach. 
Then again, he may not. Both Jordan 
and Bryant have their schools’ football 
stadiums named after them. 

The 1972 meeting between the two 
teams was a classic. Both schools were 
ranked in both polls’ top 10s. "Bama had 
demolished all 10 previous opponents. 
Auburn had played nine games, and had 
stumbled only once, against Bert Jones 
and LSU. But Auburn’s Heisman Tro- 
phy quarterback, Pat Sullivan, had grad- 
uated the year before. Jordan’s new 
thrower, Randy Walls, had never taken 
a snap from center before that season, 
and many of the Tiger starters were 
walk-ons. Alabama was heavily favored. 

The Tide scored the first TD in the 
second quarter, but the point-after was 
blocked by Roger Mitchell. Astute ob- 
servers may have seen this as an ominous 
sign. By the beginning of the fourth 
quarter, Alabama led, 16-0. With 9:50 
to go, Auburn finally got on the board 
with a 42-yard field goal. Alabama was 
stopped at midfield on the next series 
and had to punt. Linebacker Bill New- 
ton blocked the kick. Dave Langner 
picked it up and took it into the endzone 
with 5:30 on the clock. 

Alabama took the kickoff, marched to 
midfield and was stopped again. On 
fourth down, Bill Newton crashed 
through untouched—just like the first 
time—to block the punt. Dave Langner 
picked it up on the hop—just like the 


In the Bay Area, there’s only one Big 
Game, and it was just as Big back in 
1894, when the fans filled the rooftops. 
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first time—and took it into the end zone. 
Gardner Jett kicked the PAT, and Au- 
burn won, 17-16. At season’s end, the 
AP rated Auburn fifth, Alabama sev- 
enth; UPI put the Tide fourth and Au- 
burn seventh. But all the next year, Tide 
fans had to live with thousands of bump- 
er stickers that read, “‘Punt ’Bama 
Punt.” 


SERIES: Alabama-Auburn 

RECORD: Alabama 30, Auburn 
21, 1 tie 

FIRST PLAYED: 1892: Auburn 32, 
Alabama 22 

WORST BLOWOUTS: Alabama 55, Auburn 0 
(1948); 
Auburn 48, Alabama 0 
(1895); 
Auburn 53, Alabama 5 
(1900) 

PLAYING FOR: Iron Bowl 


LAST YEAR'S SCORE: 
LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 
THIS SEASON'S GAME: 


Auburn 10, Alabama 0 
75,808 


Nov. 25, Legion Field, 
Birmingham 


CALIFORNIA vs. 
STANFORD 


Cal and Stanford have played their 
Big Game (as it’s always called in the 
Bay Area) since 1892. Stanford’s stu- 
dent manager that year was Herbert 
Hoover, the originator of Reaganomics. 
This is the rivalry that originated the 
cheer: “‘Give ’em the axe! The axe! The 
axe!” 

The axe (now the Axe) was born at an 
1899 Stanford pep rally. Undergradu- 
ates used it to decapitate the effigy of a 
California player before a baseball game. 
The game was played in San Francisco 
two days later, and Cal pulled an upset. 
A group of Stanford students gathered 
to transport the axe back to the Stanford 
campus in Palo Alto. Suddenly they 
were surrounded by Cal students. A 
brawl broke out. Cal’s Paul Castelhun 
grabbed the axe and ran off into the 
streets of San Francisco, chased by stu- 
dents from both schools. 

For several hours the Cal kids la- 


teralled the axe back and forth until Bil- 
ly Drum mistakenly passed it to a pair of 
Stanfords, Jimmie Hopper and Evert 
Brown. Then they were tackled, and had 
the axe wrested away. By this time the 
streets were swarming with irate Stan- 
ford students. The police had been 
called in, and the rumor was that they 
were searching every Berkeley-bound 
ferry (no Bay Bridge in 1899) for the 
purloined piece of hardware. 

Clinton Miller borrowed a saw from a 
meat market, sawed the axe head off the 
handle, stuck it down his pants, sneaked 
onto the ferry with it, and brought it 
back to Berkeley, where it stayed for 31 
years. 

In 1930, 21 Stanford students, dis- 
guised as reporters and photographers, 
wheedled their way into the Berkeley 
bank where the axe was stored in a safe 
deposit box and asked to take its picture. 
They grabbed the axe and ran through 
the bank, spraying tear gas (something 
that would become a familiar commod- 
ity in Berkeley 39 years later) behind 
them. The axe was returned to Palo Al- 
to. The two schools negotiated a truce, 
and three years later, the Axe became 
the symbol of victory in their annual Big 
Game. 

Through the years, the Big Game has 
showcased Andy Smith’s Cal Wonder 
Teams (undefeated from 1920 to 1924) 
featuring Brick Muller, Pappy Waldorf’s 
late Forties Bears with Jackie Jensen, and 
Les Richter, the Stanford ““Vow Boy” 
(who vowed never to lose to USC, and 
didn’t) of 1934-35, Clark Shaughnessy’s 
Stanford Cinderella Team of 1939 with 
Frankie Albert as quarterback, and such 
outstanding athletes as Stanford’s Bob 
Mathias, Bill McColl and Jim Plunkett 
playing against the likes of Cal’s Craig 
Morton, Rod Franz and Chuck Muncie. 
But when they gather to talk of Big 
Games past, the biggest of all is always 
the Big Game of 1982, the year of the 
Big Play. 

Stanford was led by senior John EI- 
way, playing his last game as a non-mil- 
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Cal Coach Joe Kapp. 

It was the greatest play in the history 
of football. No other play even comes 
close. 


SERIES: California-Stanford 

RECORD: Stanford 43, Cal 37, 10 
ties 

FIRST PLAYED: 1892: Stanford 14, Cal 
10 

WORST BLOWOUTS: Stanford 41, Cal 0 
(1930); 
Cal 38, Stanford 0 
(1920) 

PLAYING FOR: Axe 

LAST YEAR'S SCORE: Stanford 31, Cal 7 

LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 85,000 

THIS SEASON'S GAME: Nov. 19, Memorial 


Stadium, Berkeley 


ARMY vs. NAVY 


The U.S. Military and Naval Acade- 
mies have had a tough couple of decades 
on the football field. This is about what 
you’d expect for the only two NCAA 
schools with limits on how dig students 
can be. 

But it wasn’t always thus. For many 
years, Army and Navy were at or near 
the pinnacle among football powers. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1963, the two schools 
produced three Heisman Trophy win- 

g ners (Army’s Pete Dawkins in '58, Na- 

é vy’s Joe Bellino in ’60 and Roger Stau- 

5 bach in ’63), and Navy finished the sea- 

8 son in the wire service polls’ top 10 as 
late as 1964. 


The Axe is what Stanford and Cal fight 
over, and even the Cardinal band will 
get into the battle. 


lionaire. It had been a close contest all 
afternoon, but when Stanford’s Mark 
Harmon (not the actor) kicked a 35- 
yard field goal to put Stanford ahead, 
20-19, with eight seconds left in the-final 
quarter, it looked like the issue had been 
decided. There was time for one more 
play, the kickoff. 

Cal’s Kevin Moen grabbed Stanford’s 
squib kick on his own 43 with four sec- 
onds to go. He was surrounded by Stan- 
ford tacklers, so he lateralled to Richard 
Rodgers (not the composer of “Some 
Enchanted Evening’’) at the sideline. 
Rodgers made it to Stanford’s 48, then 
lateralled to Dwight Garner. Garner was 
hit at Stanford’s 44, and was on his way 
down when he lateralled back to Rod- 
gers. 

Stanford’s band, thinking Garner's 
knee had touched, swarmed onto the 
field, along with some of the players 
from the Stanford bench. Rodgers kept 
running, then lateralled back to Cal’s 
Mariet Ford at the Stanford 46. Ford 
kept running through the uniformed 
band members and the Stanford team 
until he hit the Stanford 20 and could no 
longer make his way through the melee. 
He chucked the ball backwards over his 
head, Magic Johnson-style. It was caught 
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mid-stride by Kevin Moen, the original 
receiver, who ran it into the end zone, 
where he knocked over Stanford trom- 
bonist Gary Tyrell, bending his instru- 
ment. 


It was the kind of play often associated 
with rugby—and it was perfectly legal. 
Incredibly, not one of the five laterals 
had been forward. The ball never 
touched the ground, and neither did any 
of the Cal runners. There was a penalty 
called: Unsportsmanlike conduct against 
Stanford, when its reserves left the 
bench. Understandably, Cal declined. 
The touchdown counted. The Bears had 
won, 25-20. 

Stanford alumni are fond of recalling 
that Cal had lined up four men within 
five yards of its restraining line before 
the kickoff, instead of the required five. 
But Pac 10 protocols require that the 
kicking be postponed when this happens 
until the receiving team lines up proper- 
ly. It’s not a penalty situation. 


“T knew anything could happen,” Ke- 
vin Moen, instantly famous, said after 
the game. “But you got to be a realist. 
A play like that is not likely to happen.” 

“T want to go on record, even if I’m 
fined,’’ said Stanford Coach Paul Wig- 
gin. ‘“The officiating was brutal. If any- 
one hires those officials again, they’re 
crazy.” 


“T thought the best team won,” said 


The real glory of the Army-Navy 
game is what it stands for besides foot- 
ball. The public knows that the acade- 
mies’ football heroes often go on to be- 
come real heroes on the battlefield. This 
tradition is as old as service academy 
football itself. West Point’s Michie Stadi- 
um is named after Cadet Dennis Maham 
Michie, Army’s first football captain and 
coach. He was killed charging up San 
Juan Hill. Navy Marine Corps Memorial 
Stadium, in Annapolis, Maryland, has the 
names of U.S. naval battles painted on 
an overhang. The apocryphal story is 
that one visiting player, reading the 
names Wake... Midway... Coral 
Sea... Guadalcanal and the rest, 
turned to his coach and said, “‘Jeeze, 
Coach, lookit their schedule!” 

For the undergraduates, the game is a 
cornerstone in the development of esprit 
de corps. “‘From day one here, it’s ‘Beat 
Army,’ ’’ explains Ensign Don Holl, Na- 
vy's assistant to the sports information 
director. Holl was Navy's Chevrolet 
Player of the Game in the Middies’ 
1986 losing effort. ‘‘When you're a 
plebe [first-year cadet or midshipman], 
you have to chop, that is, double-time 
everywhere. You come to a corner, you 
have to turn it 90° square and say some- 
thing spirit-related. Most often, you say, 
‘Beat Army!’”’ 

Academy plebes matriculate in July. 
From then until the Army-Navy game in 
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December, they’re essentially restricted 
to campus (except on weekends) and 
subjected to relentless discipline (some 
might even use the word hazing) from 
the upperclassmen. The game is an es- 
cape from the plebe barracks. ‘“‘And if 
Navy wins, we have a tradition called 
‘carry-on,’ ’’ says Holl. “It means we 
ease up on the plebes from then 'til 
Christmas. They’re allowed to walk in- 
stead of running, just like everyone 
else.” 

In a series notable for the evenness of 
the matchup, two Army-Navy games 
stand out. In 1926, Navy was headed for 
the mythical national championship. Ar- 
my, upset-minded, had lost only to 
Notre Dame. The Black Knights spotted 
the Middies a 14-0 lead, then roared 
back to a 21-14 advantage. Navy had to 
score in the closing minutes on a fourth- 
and-three play from the eight to manage 
a 21-21 tie. The game at Soldier Field 
drew 110,000 fans. 

In 1946, Army, behind Heisman Tro- 
phy winners Glenn Davis and Doc 
Blanchard, was the national juggernaut. 
Red Blaik’s Cadets were in the midst of 
a 27-game undefeated streak. Navy was 
1-7, with Tom Hamilton, whose extra- 
point had saved the Middies’ bacon in 
’26, coaching. Incredibly, the weak Mid- 
shipmen closed to within three points of 
an Army 11 that started four men who 
were later to be elected to the all-time 
Army team. When the gun sounded, the 
score was Army 21, Navy 18. Navy was 
on the West Point three. 


SERIES: Army-Navy 

RECORD: Navy 41, Army 40, 7 
ties 

FIRST PLAYED: 1890: Navy 24, Army 0 

WORST BLOWOUTS: Navy 51, Army 0 
(1973); 
Army 38, Navy 0 (1949) 

PLAYING FOR: Commander in Chief's 
Trophy 

LAST YEAR'S SCORE: Army 17, Navy 3 

LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 66,592 

THIS SEASON'S GAME: Dec. 3, Veterans 


Stadium, Philadelphia 


MICHIGAN vs. 
MINNESOTA 


Admittedly, Michigan-Ohio State is 
the obvious choice for the greatest Big 
Ten rivalry. Whenever those two 
schools play, there usually seems to be a 
trip to the Rose Bow! at stake. Minneso- 
ta hasn't been in the same league (except 
literally) since the Murray Warmath era. 

But let’s look at history. Michigan and 
Minnesota have been at it since 1892. In 
1903, the Gophers ‘“‘upset’’ Fielding 


Dealing with the Axis was a day at the 
beach compared to what Navy put up 
with from Army on the football field in 
the Forties. 
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Yost’s Point-a-Minute Michigan team 
with a 6-6 tie. Michigan went on to win 
26 straight. If a tie is like kissing your sis- 
ter, from the Minnesota point of view, 
this one must have been like having The- 
resa Russell for a sister. 

That year marked the start of an 
American football tradition. Michigan 
left its drinking jug behind at Minnesota. 
(The way they tell it in Ann Arbor, Min- 
nesota helped themselves to it.) When 
Michigan asked for its return, they were 
told to “‘come and take it back.”’ The Lit- 
tle Brown Jug became the first collegiate 
football trophy of its kind. Since that 
1903 game, almost every interscholastic 
rivalry has adopted a similar symbol. 

In 1927, '28 and '29, Doc Spears’ 
Minnesota teams were enlivened by 
Bronko Nagurski, the second Big Ten 
football hero to capture America’s imag- 
ination. (Illinois’ Red Grange was the 
first.) The Gophers lost only four games 
during Nagurski’s three years as a start- 
er, none by more than two points, yet 
never won a Big Ten championship! 

The Thirties were the golden era of 
Minnesota football. They would have 
been anyone’s. From 1932 to 1942, un- 
der Coach Bernie Bierman, the Gophers 
compiled a record of 63-12-5. They 
were national champions in 1934, °36, 
40 and ’41. Five unbeaten seasons, sev- 
en Big Ten titles, two 21-game winning 
streaks, and 28 games without a defeat 
from 1932 until they lost to Northwest- 
ern 6-0 in 1936. How good were the 
Minnesota teams of that era? Fritz 
Crisler’s Michigan teams of 1938-40 had 
Forest Evashevski and the greatest play- 
er of the day, Old 98, Tom Harmon. 


They never beat Minnesota. Harmon 
never even scored a touchdown. 

George “Butch’’ Nash played end for 
the ’36-38 Gophers before becoming a 
Minnesota coach. Here’s what he re- 
members about Bierman: ‘‘He didn’t re- 
cruit. He had no scholarships to give 
away. Boys just came to Minnesota be- 
cause they wanted to come. He was a 
tireless worker, a great mind, a master of 
detail, a stickler for discipline and condi- 
tioning. He worked you hard, and you 
complained about it after practice, but 
you knew you were going to be in con- 
dition in the fourth quarter.” 

Today, Minnesota seems to have in- 
herited Purdue’s old job as Big Ten 
spoilers. They upset number one-ranked 
Wolverine teams in 1977 and 1986. 
Coach Nash gave the pre-game talk both 
years. ‘Some of the boys didn’t know 
about the old days,” he says. ‘‘I just tried 
to think of things to say about how the 
Brown Jug had evolved, about some of 
the tradition behind the game.”’ 

Michigan-Minnesota is a rivalry with 
legs. Minnesota has had down decades 
before. They'll be back. 


SERIES: Michigan-Minnesota 

RECORD: Michigan 51, Minnesota 
23, 3 ties 

FIRST PLAYED: 1892: Minnesota 16, 
Michigan 6 

WORST BLOWOUTS: Michigan 49, Minnesota 
0 (1966, 1974); 
Minnesota 40, Michigan 
0 (1935) 

PLAYING FOR: Little Brown Jug 

LAST YEAR'S SCORE: Michigan 30, Minnesota 
20 

LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 55,481 

THIS SEASON'S GAME: Nov. 5, Michigan 


Stadium, Ann Arbor 
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HARWAR 
vs. YALE 


The first Harvard-Yale game, played 
during the Grant administration, was the 
occasion for some hurt feelings. It wasn’t 
even football they played. Yale played 
something more like modern soccer, 
while Harvard had picked up Canadian 
rugby by playing against Montreal's 
McGill. When the teams first met in 
New Haven in 1875, they had to iron 
out the rules on the spot. Somehow the 
Harvards won the debate, and the “‘con- 
cessionary”’ rules permitted such stand- 
ard rugger tactics as tackling and run- 
ning with the ball. Not surprisingly, 
Harvard won the game, too. 


Did those sporting Yalies feel they'd 
been jobbed? You bet. We have it on no 
less an authority than the Harvard Crim- 
son, which reports that they complained 
about it: ““The adopted rules were not 
fully understood by either team, and the 
Yale men said they differed from theirs 
more than from Harvard’s.”’ 


Interestingly, Yale did not say, ‘‘Next 
time, our rules.’’ Why not? Soccer is a fi- 
nesse game. Players develop highly spe- 
cific skills, such as dribbling with their 
feet. To have Harvard's rugger bullies 
knock them down and grab the ball /egal- 
ly must have left Yale in a partial state of 
shock. They probably decided, ‘‘Next 
year we do the shoving around.” 


In any case, Harvard-style football 
caught on quicker at Yale. Harvard 
wasn't to win The Game again until 
1890, and only once more before the 
turn of the century. Football became the 
big fall sport in New Haven, while in 


Harvard has been running up against 
Yale since 1875, through the days when 
East Coast football was synonymous 
with the Big Time. 


Cambridge it competed with crew for 
the bigger boys. 

Yale became America’s first football 
factory. The '88 varsity ran up 698 
points and allowed none on its way to a 
13-0 season, and there were other un- 
beaten, unscored-on Yale teams, too. 
This wasn’t what we think of as Ivy 
League (i.e., high-tea) football, either. 
After the '81 game, it was Harvard’s 
turn to complain. The Harvard Advocate's 
account said, “‘It is felt by nearly all Har- 
vard men that Yale plays more violently 
than is necessary or in good taste... 
There can be no excuse for the use of 
teeth in football.” 

Through the 1920s, East Coast foot- 
ball was Big Time Football. When Wal- 
ter Camp picked his 1911 All-America 
team, for example, eight of the 11 men 
came from Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton, and two from Army and Navy. 
(The eleventh man was Jim Thorpe.) 
Harvard has won about a dozen national 
championships, the last in 1919, when 
they were picked over Knute Rockne’s 
Notre Dame team featuring George 
Gipp. The Crimson even won a Rose 
Bowl in 1909! Yale has won more 
games than any other school, and has 
suited up more All-Americans than any- 
one else—although it may be more than 
coincidence that Walter Camp, who 
picked all the early All-Americans, had 
been a Yale coach. Still, the Heisman 
Trophy went to Yalies in 1936 and °37. 
Walter Camp couldn’t have stuffed the 
Downtown Athletic Club’s ballot box, 
since he died in 1925. 


The Game isn’t big-time anymore, but 
it’s still The Game. It’s John Reed (Har- 
vard '10, now buried in the Kremlin) 
leading cheers for the Crimson. It’s Cole 
Porter (Yale ’13) composing ‘‘Bingo”’ 
and ‘‘Bulldog’’ for New Haven pep. 
rallies. It’s Ted Kennedy (Harvard '56) 
catching a pass and scoring his team’s on- 
ly TD in their losing 1955 effort. It’s 
Tad Jones establishing the tradition of 
hyperbolic football coach pronounce- 
ments by telling his Blues, “‘Gentlemen, 
you are about to play Harvard for Yale. 
Never again in your lives will you do 
anything so important.’’ Jones would 
have been the archetypal Roaring Twen- 
ties football coach if Knute Rockne had 
stepped on the airplane a decade earlier. 


This year they'll play The Game for 
the 105th time. Yet there’s unanimous 
agreement about which year’s Game was 
The Game. It was The Game of Novem- 
ber 23rd, 1968, known in New Haven 
and Cambridge as The Tie. 

Both schools were unbeaten and un- 
tied going in. The winner would emerge 
with a perfect season and the Ivy League 
championship. Harvard was captained 
by 5-6 Vic Gatto. At guard was Tommy 
Lee Jones, later to win an Emmy for his 
miniseries impersonation of Utah mur- 
derer Gary Gilmore. Yale’s star running 
back was Calvin Hill, who went on to a 
fine NFL career with Dallas, an odd job 
for a Yalie. Running the show was 
Yale’s best-ever quarterback, Brian 
Dowling, who was to go on to fame as 
a cartoon character, courtesy of Doones- 
bury’s creator, Gary Trudeau (Yale 
70). 

Harvard’s ’68 team was one of its 
best, but observers considered the 
Dowling-Hill Yale team the best, at least 
for the current century. The '68 Bull- 
dogs had rolled up 2,006 yards passing 
and 2,101 yards rushing, both Twenti- 
eth Century records. No one was much 
surprised when Yale led The Game, 29- 
13, with little more than three minutes 
to go. Then Harvard intercepted a 
Dowling pass and marched upfield. Sub- 
stitute quarterback Frank Champi, min- 
utes from becoming a Harvard legend 
(using a holding penalty, a tackle-eligi- 
ble play and a short pass), got the ball in- 
to the end zone and then tried to pass to 
end Pete Varney for the two-pointer. 
The pass was knocked loose, but an in- 
terference penalty necessitated a replay, 
and this time Gus Crim crashed over 
from the one. With 42 seconds left, the 
score was now 29-21. 

Harvard recovered its own onsides 
kick at the Yale 49. A 14-yard run, a 15- 
yard gain on a facemask penalty, two in- 
complete passes and two blocked runs _ 
left the Crimson at the Yale eight with 
three seconds to play. Champi faded 
back to pass, saw himself surrounded, 
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looked for someone to dump the ball off 
to and found no one. Scrambling hard, 
he searched, found little Vic Gatto in the 
end zone, and hit him. It was 29-27, with 
regulation time expired. But after-touch- 
down conversions aren’t timed. Harvard 
had a last gasp, and Champi used it to hit 
Varney for a second two-pointer. Forty- 
three seconds earlier, the strongest Yale 
team of the century had been on its way 
to a 29-13 victory. Now, both teams had 
finished the season undefeated. The next 
day’s Harvard Crimson headline read, 
“Harvard Wins, 29-29!” 


SERIES: Harvard-Yale 

RECORD: Yale 56, Harvard 40, 8 
ties 

FIRST PLAYED: 1875: Harvard 4, 


Yale 0 
WORST BLOWOUTS: Yale 54, Harvard 0 
(1957); 
Harvard 41, Yale 0 


(1915) 
PLAYING FOR: The Big Three 
Championship 
LAST YEAR'S SCORE: Harvard 14, Yale 10 
LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 66,548 


THIS SEASON'S GAME: Nov. 19, Harvard 


Stadium, Cambridge 
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NOTRE DAME 
vs. USC 


Ask the man on the street in Cairo or 
Kinshasa to name an American universi- 
ty, and chances are he'll say, ‘Notre 
Dame.” It’s the college named after Je- 
sus’ Mom, the official football team of 
the One, Holy, Roman, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. No institution any- 
where has gained such fame from identi- 
fication with a single sport. And no oth- 
er institution has done as much to popu- 
larize football around the world. 

Notre Dame means Rockne and the 
Gipper and ‘Outlined against a blue- 
gray October sky....”’ It’s the legend- 
ary Leahy and Johnny Lujack and Paul 
Hornung and...seven Heisman win- 
ners in all, more Heismans than some 
schools have All-Americans. It’s flashy 
quarterbacks like Joe Montana, Joe 
Theismann and Terry Hanratty, gutsy 
tailbacks like Terry Brennan and Emil 
Sitko, man-mountain defenders like 


Ross Browner and Bob Crable. The 
football media guide is the size of a fair- 
sized city’s telephone directory. What 
would Dutch Reagan’s subsequent ca- 
reer have been like if he'd portrayed 
Fritz Pollard or Red Grange? It’s any- 
body’s guess, but it’s no guess at all that 
Notre Dame, now and forever, is foot- 
ball's glamour team. 

The University of Southern California 
runs a close second in the glamour de- 
partment. Now celebrating 100 years of 
football, SC tried to hire Rockne away 
from South Bend, and settled for the al- 
most-as-legendary Howard Jones. The 
HoJo teams produced 19 All-Americans, 
including Cotton Warburton, Russ 
Saunders and Morley Drury, the No- 
blest Trojan of Them All. Southern Cal 
is eight national championships, 31 bowl 
games, 21 bowl victories, and all the 
glitz of Hollywood. It’s Mike Garrett, 
Charles White, Marcus Allen and O).; 
the school where the tailback earns a 
Heisman trophy along with his spot atop 
the depth chart. How tough are the Tro- 
jans? John Wayne didn't even letter, that's 
how tough. 

It would be remarkable if the Notre 
Dame-USC matchup hadn't produced a 
number of classics. The 1930 game, 
Jones vs. Rockne, was the occasion for a 
coaching hoax that added to the latter’s 
luster. Rockne had been sick with phle- 
bitis for most of the season, and he was 
concerned about the Irish chances 
against a standout Trojan team. On the 
way to L.A., Notre Dame had stopped 
over in Tucson, Arizona (teams traveled 
by train then), for the night. Rockne had 
scheduled a practice for 9:30 the next 
morning. That evening, he called the ho- 
tel desk and canceled his team’s wake-up 
calls. The next morning, Rock and his 
assistant glowered as the players strag- 
gled in by twos and threes, sputtering 
excuses. 

Rockne chewed their asses royally. 
“I’m supposed to be under the observa- 
tion of the Mayo brothers in Rochester,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But I wanted to make this trip 
and win this game in Los Angeles. From 
your attitude, it’s plain to me that I’m 
the only man who really cares about 
knocking those Trojans up into the nick- 
el seats. Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it, I’m through. I’m leaving this af- 
ternoon for Rochester. I’m not going to 
Los Angeles to be humiliated by a Notre 
Dame squad that doesn’t care enough 
about the game to be on time for prac- 
tice!” 

Stung by their coach’s contempt, the 
players practiced hard, then went back 
to the hotel. Quarterback Frank Carideo 


In good times and in Faustian times, 
from Rockne to Holtz, a victory over 
USC is something to cheer for at old 
Notre Dame. 
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apologized to Rockne and explained that 
the wake-up calls had never arrived. 
(Only Rockne and his assistant, Hunk 
Anderson, knew why.) They begged 
him to accompany the team to Los An- 
geles. And that Saturday, they shut out 
USC, 27-0. 


The next year, Jones’ Trojans were on 
their way to a national championship. 
The Irish had gone 26 straight games 
without a defeat. Going into the final 
quarter at South Bend, Notre Dame led, 
14-0. USC scored two touchdowns in 
the fourth quarter, but missed the first 
conversion, and trailed. 14-13 with eight 
minutes to go. Orv Mohler’s punt return 
to the Notre Dame 39 was neutralized 
two plays later by a fumble. With four 
minutes to go, Notre Dame punted 
again. Starting from their own 27, SC 
put together a 60-yard pass, a tackle-eli- 
gible play, an off-sides penalty and an 
end-around to move to the Notre Dame 
13. With one minute to go, Mohler held 
while Johnny Baker kicked a field goal 
to win the game, 16-14. Notre Dame’s 
streak was snapped, and SC was number 
one. When the Trojans arrived back in 
L.A., 300,000 fans cheered them as they 
paraded downtown. 


There’s no consensus about the great- 
est SC-Notre Dame contest, but there’s 
general agreement that the 1936 game 
was the strangest. The Irish muscled 
USC from one end of the field to the 
other. They made 18 first downs to SC’s 
one, and that one was made on a penal- 
ty. Yards passing: Notre Dame 138, 
USC 19. Yards rushing: Notre Dame 
253, USC 41. Total yardage: Notre 
Dame 391, USC 60. Your basic wipe- 
out—except that the final score was 
Notre Dame 13, USC 13! 

Thirteen times since the series began, 
both teams have gone into their game 
ranked in the top 10 nationally. Eight 
times, one school or the other has been 
ranked number one. The Notre Dame- 
SC rivalry has tradition, glamour and 
everything else going for it except reli- 
gious antagonism, and it could have had 
that. In the 1800s, USC’s athletic teams 
were known as the Methodists and 
sometimes the Wesleyans. Notre 
Dame’s teams were (of course) called 
the Catholics. 


SERIES: Notre Dame-USC 

RECORD: Notre Dame 32, USC 
23, 4 ties 

FIRST PLAYED: 


1926: Notre Dame 13, 
USC 12 


WORST BLOWOUTS: Notre Dame 51, USC 0 
(1966); 

USC 55, Notre Dame 
24 (1974) 

Shillelagh 

Notre Dame 26, 

USC 15 

59,075 

Nov. 26, Memorial 
Coliseum, Los Angeles 
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PLAYING FOR: 
LAST YEAR'S SCORE: 


. LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 
THIS SEASON'S GAME: 


UGLA vs. USC 

In its early years, the UCLA-USC ri- 
valry didn’t have much going for it be- 
sides geography. Howard Jones’ 1929 
USC team was already known as the 
Thundering Herd. Three years earlier, 
the Trojans had begun their transconti- 
nental series against Notre Dame by los- 
ing a 13-12 squeaker. UCLA, the new 
school in town, had lost a close one that 
same year to Cal Tech. 

Jones was a winner right from the first 
at USC. Like his younger brother, Yale’s 
legendary Tad Jones, he had a national 
reputation as a football sage and a fear- 
some developer of talent. His own 1909 
Yale team went unbeaten and unscored- 
on. His 1921 Iowa team won the Big 
Ten championship and snapped Knute 
Rockne’s streak of 22 consecutive wins 
by beating Notre Dame. There was even 
a tabletop Howard Jones Collegiate 
Football Game kids could play at home. 
Los Angeles in the Twenties, before the 
Dodgers, the Rams, the Raiders, the 
Lakers, the Angels and Wayne Gretzky, 
was a sports-starved metropolis. Jones 
was more than Mr. University of South- 
ern California Football. He was Mr. 
Southern California Big-Time Sports. 
He was i#. And his 1928 team was na- 
tional champion. 

When UCLA and USC met for the 
first time in 1929, there was no question 
of parity between the two football pro- 
grams. USC won the first match, 76-0, 
and it wasn’t that close. SC gained 736 
yards to UCLA’s 124. Russ Saunders 
himself gained 235 yards in the opener, 
averaging 16 yards a carry, and scored 
three TDs. The next year UCLA nar- 
rowed the gap to 52-0. After that, 
UCLA decided to take the early Thirties 
off. 


The Bruins and the Trojans no longer 
share the Los Angeles Coliseum, but 
they still share the strongest intra-cit 
rivairy in the world. , 


The series resumed in 1936. UCLA 
scored a touchdown in the second quar- 
ter and hung on for a 7-7 tie, which must 
have seemed a moral victory at the time. 
But it was 1942 before UCLA managed 
their first win, with a team led by Bob 
Waterfield and Burr Baldwin. That '42 
team went on to win the Pacific Coast 
Conference championship before losing 
to Georgia 9-0 in the Rose Bowl. 

The first eight meetings between the 
two schools resulted in five USC victo- 
ries and three ties, so the rivalry didn’t 
even look like an artistic success. During 
World War II, travel restrictions forced 
the two squads to face off twice a year. 
USC won five of those, and the other 
was a tie. It wasn’t until the Red Sanders 
era (1949-1957) that UCLA became tru- 
ly competitive. Sanders’ Bruins won six 
of nine, including a 39-0 blowout in 
1950 and a 34-0 shutout by Sanders’ 
1954 UPI national champions. 

The all-time thriller between the two 
schools was the 1965 game, pitting that 
year’s Heisman winner, Mike Garrett, 
the first of USC’s great tradition of Heis- 
man tailbacks, against UCLA's Gary Be- 
ban, who was to win the Trophy himself 
two years later. UCLA did no better at 
containing Garrett than had any of SC’s 
other opponents. Garrett rolled up 210 
yards, leading Troy to a 16-6 advantage 
with 8:04 to play. Then UCLA recov- 
ered a Trojan fumble on SC’s 34. Beban 
hit Dick Witcher for a TD on the next 
play, then passed to Byron Nelson (son 
of the Byron Nelson) for a two-point 
conversion to make it 16-14. Bruin 
coach Tommy Prothro called for an on- 
sides kick, which UCLA linebacker Dal- 
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las Grider recovered. The Coliseum 
crowd of 94,000 went crazy during the 
next series. Five plays later, Kurt Alten- 
berg beat USC’s Nate Shaw to snare Be- 
ban’s 48-yarder for the winning score. 
The Gutty Little Bruins followed their 
20-16 victory with a 14-12 Rose Bowl 
upset over Michigan State and Bubba 
Smith. Since then, the UCLA-USC game 
has decided the Pac 10 championship 
more often than not. UCLA holds a 5-3 
edge for the Eighties, but last year’s up- 
set USC victory tied the two teams for 


the league title, and USC went to the 
Rose Bowl by virtue of having won. 


head-to-head. 


SERIES: UCLA-USC 

RECORD: USC 32, UCLA 19, 6 
ties 

FIRST PLAYED: 1929: USC 76, UCLA 0 


WORST BLOWOUTS: USC 76, UCLA 0 
(1929); 
UCLA 39, USC 0 
(1950) 


PLAYING FOR: Victory Bell 

LAST YEAR'S SCORE: USC 17, UCLA 13 

LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 92,516 

THIS SEASON'S GAME: Nov. 19, Rose Bowl, 
Pasadena 


OKLAHOMA 
vs. NEBRASKA 


Someone had to say it: The Oklaho- 
ma-Nebraska game is the greatest col- 
lege football rivalry on earth. 

Not historically. Harvard and Yale 
have a lock on the tradition market. Ar- 
my and Notre Dame have played more 
legendary games. Minnesota and Michi- 
gan have been at it longer. (You could 
argue it’s not even Oklahoma's biggest 
rivalry; folks in Austin are known to feel 
that way about it.) 

The two schools didn’t even start as 
especially conspicuous rivals. After their 
initial 1912 meeting, won by the 
Huskers, 13-9, they didn’t get around to 
playing again until 1919. The Sooners, 
like Notre Dame, Army and Michigan, 
were big-time from practically the mo- 
ment they put on cleats. The Huskers 
were no slouches either. From 1890 to 
1911 the team compiled a 133-48 re- 
cord. 

But that was then. Let’s talk about 
now. The first time Oklahoma played 
Nebraska at the end of the season to de- 
termine the Big Eight (Big Seven then) 
champion was 1950. Heisman Trophy 
winner Billy Vessels and his Sooner 
team were on their way to a national 
championship. Sixteenth-ranked Nebras- 
ka, in their final game (OU had Oklaho- 
ma State, then called Oklahoma A&M, 
to go), could win a share of the title by 
stopping them. They didn’t, but the 49- 
35 fireworks display was considered a 
classic of its time. The two decided the 
league title twice more in the Fifties, and 


then twice in the Sixties. 

In 1971, both teams were on top of 
the Big Eight and the polls when top- 
ranked Nebraska took on second-ranked 
Oklahoma. In the 16 years since, the 
game has decided the Big Eight champi- 
onship 14 times. In one of the two off- 
years, the Sooners rained on the 
Huskers’ parade, 20-17, dropping Ne- 
braska from first to fourth and ending up 
in a three-way tie with OSU and Colo- 
rado for the title. Oklahoma's 20-17 
1986 win prevented a three-way tie that 
would have included Nebraska, and left 
the Sooners alone at the top. 

One school or the other has been 
ranked number one seven times on 
game day. In 1978, Tom Osborne’s Ne- 
braska team spoiled Barry Switzer’s na- 
tional championship, 17-14. (Oklahoma 
won the Orange Bow! return match, 31- 
24.) In 1984, Osborne was on the way 
to a national championship until Switzer, 
the winningest coach in the U.S., re- 
turned the favor, 17-7. Last year Switzer 
again knocked Nebraska off the top 
spot, again by 17-7. 

No other college football rivalry in re- 
cent history has so often had so much at 
stake. No other rivalry comes even 
close. And no other rivalry is so impor- 
tant to the locals. When USC and UCLA 
tangle in November, some Angelenos 
are still our at Malibu surfing. 

Everyone agrees that the '71 game for 
the Big Eight and national champion- 
ships was the greatest ever between 
these two schools. It was the only game 


The Sooners still have their date with 
Texas every year, but no other rivalry 
has had as much at stake in recent 
years as Oklahoma-Nebraska. 


on TV that day. Oklahoma’s All-Ameri- 
cans that year were running back Greg 
Pruitt, center Tom Brahaney, and wish- 
bone quarterback Jack Mildren. Nebras- 
ka’s stars were Heisman winner Johnny 
Rodgers, I-back Jeff Kinney and quarter- 
back Jerry Tagge. Mildren gained 137 
yards rushing and threw for two TDs, 
but Nebraska won, 35-31. 

Folks in Lincoln and Norman called it 
the Game of the Century. They could be 
right. * 


SERIES: 
RECORD: 


Nebraska-Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 38, 
Nebraska 27, 3 ties 


1912: Nebraska 13, 
Oklahoma 9 


Oklahoma 48, 
Nebraska 0 (1949); 
Oklahoma 55, 
Nebraska 7 (1954); 
Oklahoma 54, 
Nebraska 6 (1956); 
Nebraska 44, 
Oklahoma 0 (1921) 
the Big Eight 
championship 
Oklahoma 17, 
Nebraska 7 


76,663 


Nov. 19, Oklahoma 
Memorial Stadium, 
Norman 


FIRST PLAYED: 


WORST BLOWOUTS: 


PLAYING FOR: 


LAST YEAR'S SCORE: 


LAST YEAR'S ATTENDANCE: 
THIS SEASON'S GAME: 


Ben Pesta is associate publisher of Muscle 
& Fitness and a widely published free-lance 
writer. 
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ia ing 
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4x4, 


fue Mid-size pickup ever, this 4x4 
nes complete with the muscle of a standard 
flekiniscted V-6, an available eight-foot bed and 
our exclusive 7 year or 70,000 mile Protection sy 
Plan* And handles it all with the attitude of a we 
compact. This year, we’ve even added standard _ a \, ee! 


jPosKkorn mA x 


anti-lock rear brakes. The 1989 Dakota Bee aN ; es 


ACROSS 


1. Tries to find out 


5. Durocher's “Nice guys finish last,” for 


instance 

10. Family of “The Georgia Peach” 
15, Smell bad 

16. Bowl game played in Honolulu 

17. Ending for “turn” or “where” 

19. He's second in NBA career games 
played: 2 wds. 

21. New Baseball Hall-of-Fame 
broadcaster 

22. He won the “Thrilla in Manila” 

23. NFL analyst Cross 

24. —____. one down (bunt) 

25. —_____.-Magnon man 

26. Idaho river, site of a Knievel stunt 


28. Early challenger of baseball's reserve 


clause 
31. Have some gum 
32, —_____-game show 
33. All-time winningest NBA coach 
35. One —_____. customer: 2 wds. 
36. NFLer, for short 
37. Willis and Ron 
41. Duffer’s dream 
42. J.C. Snead's uncle 
43, The _____.. Knights (Rutgers) 
45. NHL’s _______ Ross Trophy 
46. Golf ball’s position 
47. Watson or Seaver 
48. 1051, in old Rome 
49. Mountain climber’s support 
51. He calls balls 
52. Crew-team prop 
53. Former Chiefs head coach 
54. Gretzky asked for it last summer 
57. —__. skiing (indoor practice) 
58. He led NBA in assists eight times: 2 
wds. 
61. Little stinger 
62. Third-and-long play 
65. New kind of football 
66. Taco topping 
68. Home of the Crimson Tide: Abbr. 
69. Pig's place 
70. N.Y. Giants manager: 1942-48 
71, Denver clock setting: Abbr. 
73. “THE TOUGH NEW ——__ OF 
DODGE” 
75. He played in 906 consecutive NBA 
games: 2 wds. 
79. World Series MVP in 1972 
80. Locker-room seat 
81. Razor brand 
oe Stand in good _____. (be useful) 
3. Former Mets manager 
4. Shortstop Dickie 


blocking (blocking by zone) 
2 Mans the ticket booth 


THE 


Puzzle answers on page 7. 


Puzzle by Stan Newman. 


1989 Dodge Daytona Shelby 
With 174 intercooled, turbocharged horsepower and an unmatched will for the 
road, it is total performance, Body and Soul. 


3. He had 29 assists in a 78 NBA game: 
2 wds. 

4. Equipment for 5 Down 

5. Men's Slalom gold medalist at 
Sarajevo 

6. King of Norway 

7. Plaything 

8. Roughing _______ passer (15-yard 
penalty) 

9. International alliance: Abbr. 

10. 1988 Winter Olympics host country 
11. Follow instructions 

12. He blocked 397 shots in his NBA 
rookie season 

13. St. Louis Cardinals owner 

14. Mall tenant 

18. Surface for Stenmark 

20. Adidas competitor 

24. Bobby Riggs ploy 

27. Ex-coach Parseghian 

28. Enjoyment 

29. Former pitcher Bill “Spaceman” 


30. NHL Rookie of The Year, 1966-67 
31. Moonstruck star 

33. Pointed at the target 

34. Runner’s dread 

35. Fortune-teller's cards 

36. Sack the quarterback 

38. He blocked 17 shots in a '73 NBA 
game: 2 wds. 

39. —______. of game (5-yard penalty) 
40. Incite to action 

41. Foxboro team, in headlines 

42. Replay process, for short 

43. Learn the playbook 

44, ______. off the ball (move quickly 
after the snap) 

50. The Canadiens’ nickname 

54. Placekicker's pride 

55. Compete at the track 

56. Stubborn ______.. mule: 2 wds. 
57. Former catcher ______. Crandall 
59. Came up to the plate 

60. “Let’s go Mets” is one 

61. Davey Johnson book 

62. —_____. performances (racetrack 
stats) 

63. French mountains, in French 

64. Superdome player 

66, Free ______. (swimming competition) 
67. Nolan Ryan’s teammate 

69. Film director Vittorio de 


70. Aroma 

72. Holier-_____-thou 

74. Norma ——__ 

75. U will follow them 

76, From ——___. Z: 2 wds. 


77. Neither’s partner 
78. Gymnastics surface 
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EXPERIENCE ULTRA TASTE PERFORMANCE IN 


Ff, 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


© 1986 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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AN ULTRA LIGHT 


How can anything so ultra light 
taste so ultra good? 


Find out for yourself. Try a pack today 


= 
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PREVIEW 


B Y ir O M KERTE Ss 
Hark! The Age of Alonzo is 
upon us. Quickness and 
full-court pressure can be 
expected to dominate the 
proceedings more than ever 
this year. And out of the 
mu a of fe teams 


this season—you haven't seen 
parity until you’ve checked out 
this bunch—Georgetown, with 
freshman intimidator Alonzo [ii 


Mourning backing up its ES .- 


vaunted press, owns the best 
potential for greatness. 8 


GEORGETOWN 


Whoever heard of winning 20 

games (as the Hoyas did last sea- 

son) without a scintilla of outside 

shooting (45.2 percent from the 
field, only 35.1 from three-point range) 
and no inside game? Of course, by 
Georgetown standards that was no more 
than a transition year. So, in order to 
prevent such a shameful episode from 
being repeated, Coach John Thompson 
went out and signed up enough new 
muscle to scare the pants off any oppo- 
nents. 

The dawning of the new Hoya 
Mourning, of course, begins with Alon- 
zo the Great. Call him what you will— 
and he’s already been called everything 
from ‘“The New Ewing”’ to ‘“The Next 
Moses Malone”’ before he ever stepped 
on a Big East floor—Alonzo Mourning is 
one rough, tough hombre who'll contest 
every rebound and attempt to change 
the arc on every shot. ‘‘Defensively, he’s 
exactly what the doctor ordered for their 
press,’ says Syracuse Coach Jim Boe- 
heim. ‘‘In fact, he is a lot like Ewing. Ex- 
cept, offensively, he’s better then Patrick 
was at the same point in his career.” 

The Hoyas further improved their 
muscle tone with 6-7 power forward 
John Turner, who once ripped down a 
modest 30 rebounds in a junior college 
game and still found time to reject 10 
shots. ‘‘People say he was ‘just average’ 
in the Olympic Trials,”’ says our George- 
town source, allowing himself a sarcastic 
smile. ‘“Yeah, he was average all right. 
Against the best players in the country.” 
Six-eleven Dikembe Mutombo, from— 
where else—the Institute Boboto in 
Zaire, shapes up as another powerful 
force in the paint. And 6-7 frosh Milton 
Bell is one of those typical Georgetown 
swingers—the kind that can leap out of 
the gym and reject shots like a seven- 
footer. 

The attention that must be paid to all 
the inside oomph is guaranteed to make 
Georgetown’s outside game that much 
better. Streak shooters like Mark Till- 
mon (13.8 ppg, 47.1 percent) and Jaren 
Jackson (8.7 ppg, 41.2 percent) tend to 
become great shooters when given that 
extra second. And a Spud-like scooter 
like Charlie Smith (15.7 ppg, 42.7 per- 
cent) will see more green lights when he 
decides to penetrate the paint. 

So, while the Hoya offense will re- 
main a mere lull between defensive sets, 
it will also be much, much more effec- 
tive. Factor that into the Georgetown 
equation—and it adds up to Final Four. 


OKLAHOMA 

The 1988 Sooner scenario seems 
to come down to this: Without 
Grant, Grace and Sieger, does 
Coach Billy Tubbs have the ath- 
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letes to apply the kind of press that 
forced befuddled opponents into an un- 
real 26 turnovers a game? 

“Look,” he says, ““‘We lost Grace, but 
[sophomore guard] Terrence Mullins is 
bigger, stronger and actually a better 
one-on-one defender. [JC transfer] Her- 
man Henry is a dervish on the press. 
And [what else, another JC transfer] Wil- 
liam Davis is simply a phenomenal de- 
fensive player. 

The offense? It tallied 102.9 ppg in 
’87 (second in the nation), so Billy natu- 
rally predicts ‘we'll score more points 
than last year.” And who knows? With 
the quirky Mookie Blaylock (16.4 ppg, 
150 steals) and supersmooth Stacey 
King (22.3 ppg, 8.5 rpg, 103 blocks) an 
unmatched inside-outside punch, he 
might be right. Mullins (44.2 percent 
from three-point range) is another im- 
pressive perimeter threat and 6-7 red- 
shirt Damon Patterson, according to his 
summer league teammates, might be 
“the best pro prospect on the team.” 

Then there’s athletic Andre Wiley (11 
points, 4 rebounds in the NCAA semis 
against Arizona) and punishing Mike 
Bell (23 blocked shots in only five min- 
utes per game). These guys may be only 
6-5, but they play at 6-9 on their bad 
days. 

Enough for a Final Four return perfor- 
mance? ‘‘More than enough,’’ says brash 
Billy. “‘Look, this is a simple game. Just 
give me some guys who can shoot, han- 
dle and rebound, and I'll kick anybody’s 
butt.”” You got ’em, Billy. Go get 'em. 


SYRACUSE 


Other teams have problems like 

a lack of talent, an innate need 

to be pointed toward the hoop, 

or the dreaded “‘rootedness of 
the feet’ disease. Syracuse’s main woes? 
Well, superstar Sherman Douglas some- 
times thinks he’s the coach. And super- 
star Derrick Coleman, who fancies him- 
self a small forward, might not /ike to 
play in the hole. No wonder Coach Jim 
Boeheim, a man not given to hyperbole, 
was actually overheard whispering last 
March, ‘‘Don't worry about a thing, 
guys. We'll be better next year.” 

That’s better than 26-9 and the Big 
East tournament championship, folks— 
and without Rony Seikaly. But, actually, 
sans the Lebanese Levitator’s size and 
bulk, Boeheim’s Burners plan to open 
up the floor even more, making Douglas 
(16.1 ppg, 8.2 apg), already the best 
point guard in the country, one extreme- 
ly happy camper. And the electric Cole- 
man (13.5 ppg, 11.0 rpg, 57 blocks), 
who only needs to hone that jump shot 
to become an all-time great player, is 
guaranteed to be delirious, and unstop- 
pable, once he finds himself The Main 
Man inside. 

Happiness is also a 6-8 freshman al- 
ready known as ‘‘The Silent Killer.” 
“You know, the best thing about Billy 
Owens is that he looks to pass before he 
shoots,”’ says Boeheim. ‘“‘He could be- 
come a bigger, stronger and better-re- 
bounding Sean Elliott.’’ 

Last year's absence of a dangerous pe- 
rimeter dimension (37 percent on long 
distance connections) could be resolved 
by frosh swingman David Johnson, 
though ‘‘Matt Roe has grown an inch, 
put on 15 pounds and hasn't missed a ‘J’ 
all summer,”’ according to the coach. 

So, any real Orange-colored prob- 
lems? All right, so this team still treats 
free throw shooting (60 percent) like it 
was a contagious disease. But you know 
what? If General Sherman keeps his 
thoughts to himself, and the mercurial 
Coleman gets his happiness quotient up 
to a reasonable level, Syracuse will be so 
good it won’t matter one bit. 


DUKE 
Besides Danny Ferry, could you 


name two players on the Duke 
roster?’’ Don't feel bad; heck, 
rumor has it, on his muddier 
days Coach Mike Krzyzewski can’t. Be- 
cause, in Blue Devil country, talent is 
secondary. The System’s the thing. It is 
the subtle variations of manic defensive 
pressure and ‘‘motion offense with 
tricks’’ that year after year creates a 
whole far greater than the sum of the 
parts. 

Naturally, playing hoops the K-way 
requires a certain type of character. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


PHILLIP WORSHAM 
213 Orchard Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


TRAINING CORPS 


LIEUTENANT JACK TODD MILLS 
285 Maple Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


EDUCATION 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm. 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm. 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering, 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 
Oklahoma 


U.S. Army Signal Corps 
Officer Basic Course, September 1987 


EDUCATION Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering, 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 


Oklahoma 
EXPERIENCE 


Summer Internship Summer 1986 

Central Power and Light, Justin, Oklahoma 
Interned in the Power Transmission 
Department 


EXPERIENCE Training and Operations Officer, 

U.S. Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Williamstown University 

Planned, organized, and executed training for 


battalion of 110 cadets. 


HONORS 
ACTIVITIES 


Dean's List 


Varsity Soccer 
Intramural Softball 


REFERENCES Available Upon Request 


Communications Platoon Leader, Headquarters 
Troop, 1-17 Cavalry, 82nd Airborne Division, 
Fort Bragg, NC 
Responsible for the training, discipline and welfare 
of a forty-man platoon. 
HONORS Dean's List 
Distinguished Military Graduate 
Commandant's List, Officer Basic Course 
ACTIVITIES Army ROTC basic and advanced camps 
U.S. Army Airborne Schoo! 
Varsity Wrestling, Intramural Football 


REFERENCES PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SCIENCE 
Lieutenant Colonel Karl Dunn 
Williamstown University 
College of Liberal Arts 
CMA 1.702 
Justin, Oklahoma 


WHICH ONE WOULD YOU 
RATHER WRITE? 


When you spend four years becoming a 
leader, it shows. And that’s what Army ROTC 
is all about. 

Fact is, when you graduate from college 
with a Lieutenant’s gold bar, you’ll bring more 
than a degree and a better résumé to a job 
interview. You’ll bring confidence and the 
knowledge that you’ve done something that 
will make you a desirable candidate in the job 
market. A competitive edge few people your 
age have. Something you can be proud of. 

So take a good look at Army ROTC. It just 
might help potential employers take a good 

e look at you. 
Find out more. Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 


ARMY ROTC 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 


FRESHEST 
OF THE FRESHMEN 


1. Alonzo Mourning (6-11 center, 
Georgetown). A rare defensive 
devastator, at such a young age, 
he played future pros more than 
even at the Olympic Trials. His 
offense is underrated, with good 
moves inside and a soft 15-foot 
jumper. 

2. Billy Owens (6-9 
forward-guard, Syracuse). A total 
team player with no weakness to 
his game, he’s the type of force 
that improves his team by his 
mere presence on the floor. 

3. Chris Jackson (6-0 point 
guard, LSU). A mature 
quarterback who already owns a 
pro-type game, with superb 
creativity and touch. 

4. Darrick Martin (6-0 point 
guard, UCLA). They call him 
Mini-Magic—a quickster who can 
work miracles with the ball. 

5. Anthony Peeler (6-4 shooting 
guard, Missouri). He can sky, he 
can fly and he’s smoother than 
sin. All he lacks is some off-court 
maturity. 


“Hey, we try recruiting talent. No one 
can win without that,’’ says the coach. 
“But more importantly, we go after 
players who have the ability to look at 
group, rather than individual, goals. 
And yes, we will miss out on a large 
number of superstars because of that. 
But, I think, the results have justified 
our methods.” 

To say the least. The last three Duke 
teams have boasted a single NBA starter 
(Johnny Dawkins), a couple of fringe 
pros (Mark Alarie, David Henderson), 
and college stars like Tommy Amaker 
who never even got to play for pay. Last 
year's top gun, Kevin Strickland, wasn’t 
even drafted. Yet, this collection of 
good-to-decent role players, left oppo- 
nents Blue and be-Devilled 89 times. 

So this year, with such an amazingly 
effective system in place, you can ex- 
pect—what else?—changes. With the re- 
cruitment of two 6-10 hulksters, and the 
loss of perimeter guys Strickland and Bil- 
ly King, ‘‘we'll be bigger than ever,” 
says Krzyzewski. ‘‘But not nearly as 
quick. And, with the system based on 
quickness, that’s kind of scary.” 

Coach K will make some adjustments, 
like use more half-court rather than 94- 
foot pressure; develop a more paint-ori- 
ented attack; and move erstwhile “‘insid- 
ers’’ John Smith (the ultimate nameless 


Derrick Coleman of Syracuse: electric, 
delirious and just a jump shot away 
from greatness. 
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Forward: Sean Elliott (Arizona).We 


never thought we'd see another 
Magic Johnson. Besides that 
uncanny size, range and touch, 
Elliott owns those Magical team 
instincts that can’t be taught. 
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Guard: Mark Macon (Temple). 
Not many sophomores get named 
first team All-America, but this 
phenomenal off-dribble shooter with 
great range is also a meaningful 
defender and passer. He only needs 
to improve his shot selection to 
become an all-time great. 


SECOND TEAM 


Guard: Dana Barros (Boston College). 
Game after game, given his team, this 
little guy is called upon to be a giant. 
And he delivers. A superb defender and 


penetrator, as well as an outside shooter, 


Barros makes you forget how hard it is 
to be a dominator in the Big East. 
Particularly, if you’re 5-11. 

Guard: Todd Lichti (Stanford). Mr. 
Perpetual Motion of the West Coast. 
The next John Havlicek. Physical, 
versatile and the proud owner of 
“four-point” range, this live-legged 
swingman has professorial perception of 
the floor. 

Center: Elden Campbell (Clemson). 
“Soupy”’ can fly, swat, run and gun like 
few big men ever have. A pinch more 
stamina and he'll have the NBA scouts 
drooling. 

Forward: Dyron Nix (Tennessee). A 
rough-edged, strong-legged ‘‘insider,”’ 
Nix plays a lot like ex-SEC great Kenny 
Walker, but with far more NBA flex- 
ibility. He needs only to extend his range. 
Forward: Derrick Coleman (Syracuse). 
I wish my media colleagues would give 
this guy a break. Inconsistent? Not a 
hard worker? Gee, it seems to me if you 
average 11 rebounds a game, plus swat 
58 shots, you must be doing something 
right. 
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Center: Stacey King (Oklahoma). 


Just a year or so ago, he was a mere 


shotblocking specialist. Then, his 
game exploded. The lefty moves 
became unstoppable, the quickness 
guard-like, the touch glorious. A 
few more rough edges smoothed, 
and the King of the Middle is the 
first pick in the NBA draft. 
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Forward: Glen Rice (Michigan). A 
6-7 whippet who is the essence of 
the modern small forward. Lithe yet 
physical, smooth but nasty, there’s 
nothing this. irresistible force can’t 
do on the floor. 


Guard: Sherman Douglas 
(Syracuse). The greatest point in 
the country does more than just 
distribute team happiness. General 
Sherman also is a superb off-dribble 
penetrator, a master of the 
on-the-run lob pass, and has the 
knack to raise his team’s level of 
play in the waning minutes of a 
close game. 


ALL-AMERICANS 
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JON SOOHOO/BERNSTEIN ASSOC. 


Trevor Wilson of UCLA 


THE MIGHTY WHO 
HAVE FALLEN 


MISSOURI (No. 21). These guys do 
“show me”’ a lot—but only during the 
regular season. Their numbers are good 
(52.0 percent from the field, 43.6 
percent shooting by opponents and a 7.2 
rebounding margin). Their young 
towers (6-11 Doug Smith and 6-9 
Nathan Buntin) could take them far. 
MEMPHIS STATE (26). Quick, 
quicker, quickest. Mercurial Elliot Perry 
(16.3 ppg, 4.1 apg in Metro play) was 
nothing less than spectacular as a 
freshman. Fellow sophs Russell Young 
and Cheyenne Gibson also own brilliant 
potential. Now if this team could only 
shoot from three-point range (36.0 
percent, only 274 attempts). Or from 
anywhere, for that matter (46.1 
percent)... 

UCLA (30). It’s not that the Bruins 
aren't talented. Pooh Richardson (210 
assists) is one of the best point guards in 
the country, and powerful Trevor 
Wilson (15.4 ppg, 9.4 rpg) is the best 
inside player in the Pac-10. But the 
defense (ouch!), the chemistry (wretch!) 
and the unknown impact of new coach 
Jim Harrick leave questions. 
INDIANA (33). Of course, the stars 
are gone, but spectacular soph Jay 
Edwards (15.6 ppg, 53.5 percent from 
three-point range) plays like a more 
talented Steve Alford and JC guys 
Chucky White and Mark Robinson will 
add needed quickness. Edwards, if he 
makes it back from drug rehab, bears 
watching: he averaged nearly 20 points 
in the Hoosiers’ last 18 games. 


Duke player) and Robert Brickey to the 
perimeter. Then he'll anchor things 
around Ferry (19.1 ppg, 7.6 rpg, 4.0 
apg), ‘‘the most complete big man in the 
country,” according to the coach, and 
win his usual quota of 28 games. 


NEVADA-LAS VEGAS 


Jerry Tarkanian is literally the 

only coach in the country who'll 

bring in eight to 10 new players 

and, rather than moan about the 
six years it'll take for the pieces to fit, 
just goes out and does business. ‘‘He’s a 
great, underrated teacher,” says assistant 
Keith Starr. ‘It also helps that we basi- 
cally play a defensive system with a lot 
of individual responsibility. Also, since so 
many of our players are transfers, JC 
transfers or redshirt freshmen, they're 
either more mature or have had a year 
to pick up the system.’ 

So, is your appetite whetted for meet- 
ing the Running Aliens? Well, we aim to 
satisfy. 

© David Butler (6-10 JC transfer, C): 
This extra-athletic, typical UNLV run- 
ner is a superb shotblocker with a nice 
turnaround jumper. ‘“They absolutely 
love him,’’ says Nevada-Reno Coach 
Len Stevens. 

®Greg Anthony (6-2 transfer from 
Portland): A tough, hardnosed scoring 
fanatic who still must hone his point in- 
clinations a bit. Nevertheless, he was 
WCAC Freshman of the Year in ’87. 

® George Ackles (6-10 JC transfer, 
C): Another running, rejecting demon, 
‘perhaps the most mobile big kid we’ve 
ever had,”’ says Starr. 

© Moses Scurry (6-7 JC transfer, PF): 
A powerful physical presence down low, 
“the may be the readiest of the bunch,” 
claims a West Coast coach. ‘““This guy is 
a pro right now.” 

Then there is 6-1 academic redshirt 
Anderson Hunt, a lightning-quick shoot- 
er with three-point range; 6-7 JC transfer 
James Jones, the next Armon Gilliam; 
and 6-7 academic redshirt Barry Young, 
perhaps the most talented scorer on the 
roster. 

Suffice it to say that Olympian Stacey 
Augmon may not crack the starting line- 
up. This team could be a quicker Duke, 
Georgetown without the elbows, Iowa 
with more height. And, if I don’t stop 
now, I'll scare myself. 


MICHIGAN 


That talent... Six-seven Glen 
Rice is a sure-fire lottery selec- 
tion next year. This lithe, proto- 
typical NBA-small forward has 
speed, spectacular rebounding instincts 
and excellent touch and range. Nor is 
there much of a dropoff at the other for- 
ward spot where 6-11 Terry Mills, even 
while creaking from the layoff rust of his 


year lost to Proposition 48, proved him- 
self to be an outstanding post player 
(12.1 ppg, 6.4 rpg). “And a unique 
one,” adds assistant Jim Dutcher. ““He 
gives you that extra dimension in that 
he’s equally comfortable on the out- 
side.” 

The Wolverines also own two high- 
powered centers (6-8 Loy Vaught and 
6-8 Mark Hughes) and, in all-world 
soph Rumeal Robinson (9.7 ppg, 4.9 
apg, 3.1 rpg), a perceptive floorleader 
who should take over the reins smoothly 
from the departed General Gary Grant. 
Lightning 6-8 soph Sean Higgins (50 
percent from the field, 9.8 ppg in only 
19 mpg) has the potential to shine as one 
of the best, and certainly the biggest, 
backcourtman ever in the well-guarded 
Big Ten. 

All right, but what about the annual 
death march in March? Is the problem 
Michigan’s “All-Star Game”’ offense that 
most coaches find too easy to prepare 
for? Or could it be the chemical imbal- 
ance that can happen to teams with too 
many All-Americans on the floor? 

“All of the above”’ cites an opposing 
Big Ten mentor. “But, most important- 
ly, these guys just try to turn the intensi- 
ty on and off at will—and in hoops that’s 
going to catch up to you sooner or 
later.”” 


ARIZONA 


This program—an 11-17 mess 
just four years back—has been 
built to the point where, Kerr- 
ful or Kerr-less, it’s guaranteed 

to return as a national contender. 
“Look,” explains the architect, Coach 
Lute Olson. ‘‘We lost three major 
starters, including Steve Kerr, but in 
Sean Elliott we probably have the best 
player in the country. And his versatili- 
ty—he can play up front, big guard or 
the point—will give us the kind of flexi- 
bility few other teams have. So we'll just 
put our four most talented players out 
there with him, regardless of position.” 
The identity of the Big Four? Well, 
start with 6-9 Anthony Cook (13.9 ppg, 
7.1 rpg, 62 percent), the quickest leaper 
in the Western Hemisphere. Besides his 


TOP RETURNING 
SCORERS 


41. Gerald Hayward (6-6, F, 
Loyola-lllinois): 
26.1 points per game. 

2. Jeff Martin (6-6, F, Murray 
State): 26.0. 

3. Jim Barton (6-4, F, Dartmouth): 
24.5 

4. Bimbo Coles (6-3, G, Virginia 
Tech): 24.2. 

5. Wally Lancaster (6-5, G, 
Virginia Tech): 23.4. 
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We 7 Ft 
Jeff Martin of Murray State 


STRANGERS IN 
ALMOST-PARADISE 


NORTH CAROLINA-CHARLOTTE 
(27). Byron Dinkins (21.5 ppg, 161 
assists) is great, but with 6-8 center Dan 
Plondke gone, who’s going to dunk? 
Still, with four starters back and 6-8 
junior Cedric Ball coming on, the 49ers 
might go beyond the first round. 
MURRAY STATE (29). Just how 
good are the Racers’ Mutt and Jeff duo? 
Six-six Jeff Martin (26.0 ppg, 6.6 rpg) 
and 5-9 Don Manns (17.7 ppg, 144 
assists) are the main men on a team that 
went 22-9 last year and beat N.C. State 
in the NCAAs. Six-seven forward Chris 
Ogden, a 62-percent shooter, is also 
back, but a gaping hole at center will 
have to be filled. 

TEXAS (32). “We've got some 
excellent athletes in the backcourt,”’ 
crows new Coach Tom Penders. “I 
especially like Travis Mays, who reminds 
me of [his Rhode Island star] Tom 
Garrick.”’ Six-two Courtney Jeans is 
another exceptional quickster and 
Virginia transfer Lance Blanks and 
ex-Drake star Joey Wright also have the 
potential to surprise. As long as 6-8, 
225-pound Alvin Heggs keeps 
rebounding like a demon, this team 
should run and gun. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE (36). 
The Blue Raiders return three starters, 
including top guard Chris Rainey (16.6 
ppg, 149 assists) from a 23-11 team that 
beat Tennessee and Georgia (on the 
road) in the NIT. How can you not 
love a team that hails from Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, and has players named 
Quincy Vance and Malandrick Webb? 


outstanding boardwork and intimidation 
(2.0 bpg), Cookie’s improving post of- 
fense will surely can the Cats 18 to 20 
points a game. The other he-man spot 
will likely belong to 6-10, 240-pound 
redshirt Sean Rooks, another obscure, 
but delectable mixture of athleticism and 
size. ‘‘He’s as good an offensive center 
as we've ever had,’ Olson says of the 
rookie who, in practices, often punished 
starter Tom Tolbert. 

The backline, while obviously lacking 
Kerr’s maturity, range and touch, should 
also be quicker and far more explosive 
off the dribble. ““Kenny [Lofton] is the 
best athlete on this team,’’ Olson says. 
“He pushes up real well, creates a lot of 
havoc, and can get to the rim in two or 
three strides. He’ll give us a dimension 
Stevie couldn’t.’’ Willowy Harvey Ma- 
son (4.5 ppg in only 10 mpg, 47.5 per- 
cent from three-point range), and over- 
sized (6-7) Judd Buechler (4.7 ppg in 12 
mpg, 52 percent) also have the potential 
to be major producers, while late signee 
Matt Othick, quickest of the quick, has 
been ‘an unexpected godsend”’ accord- 
ing to the coaching staff. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dean Smith having trouble re- 
cruiting? That’s like Olivier 
butchering Shakespeare. 
Pavarotti struggling with his 
high Cs. Donald Trump getting trumped 
on a deal. 

“The fact is, we’re down to eight re- 
cruited players,” says the Dean of To- 
bacco Road. ‘“‘We had some Prop. 48 
problems [fantastic 6-9 forward Kenny 
Williams]. Then, with a number of play- 
ers we really wanted like Adam Keefe 
[who went to Stanford], Walt Williams 
[Maryland] and Christain Laettner 
[Duke]—we just finished second.”’ 

However, let’s say this about the Elite 
Eight—it’s about as elite as they come. 
The backcourt, with Jeff Lebo’s shooting 
range and smarts delicately spiced by 


TOP RETURNING 
REBOUNDERS 


1. Rodney Mack (6-6, F, South 
Carolina State): 13.3 rebounds 
per game. 

2. Kenny Sanders (6-5, F, George 
Mason): 11.7. 

3. Randy White (6-8, F, Louisiana 
State): 11.6. 

4. Lionel Simmons (6-6, F, La 
Salle): 11.4. 

5. Fred West (6-9, C, Texas 
Southern): 11.1. 


BRUCE L. SCHWARTZMAN 


Georgetown Coach John Thompson 
hung onto his frosh phenom Alonzo 
Mourning almost until the Olympic 
Torch was lit. 


Kevin Madden's off-dribble bursts, 
should be the customarily chemical 
Smithsonian concoction. And, since in 
the waning moments of games the little 
guys take over, it says loads about this 
pair that Carolina was an uncanny 17-4 
last year in games that were within three 
points with three minutes to play. 

Up front, swingman Stevie Bucknall, 
from the hoop hotbed of London, Eng- 
land, has the same soccer-induced coor- 
dination and foot quickness that made 
Akeem The Dream such a great defen- 
sive player. And though J.R. Reid (127 
turnovers, the most ever by an ACC 
player, only 1.1 blocks per game) is not 
nearly as towering as he’s made out to 
be, Carolina’s Twin Towers are a pleas- 
ing mixture of forceful post offense 
(J.R.’s 18.9 ppg) and lithesome finesse 
(Scott Williams). 

Add in the usual exceptional team 
shooting (53.5 percent, third in the na- 
tion); and two remarkable reserves in so- 
phomores Pete Chilcutt (4.9 ppg, 3.2 
rpg, 56.5 percent) and Ricky Fox (4.0 
ppg, 62.8 percent), whose “get to the 
ball’’ instincts actually surpass those of 
the starters; and you've got yourself 
another very good Carolina team. 
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FLORIDA STATE 


“We've added two ingredients 

we lacked last season,’’ says 

Coach Pat Kennedy. “A backup 

point guard [high-potential 
freshman Lorenzo Hands] and a reserve 
center [6-9 Kentucky transfer Irving 
Thomas]. So we expect to trap and gun 
more.” 

A scary prospect. State shot a super- 
fine 50.8 percent last year (second only 
to Louisville in the Metro), including a 
phenomenal 43.8 percent from three- 
point range. And the guards—6-7 
George McCloud (45.3 percent) and 
6-3 Tharon Mayes (46 percent)—do a lot 
more than just sink “‘threes’’ like layups. 
McCloud, an ex-forward, is a lethal post- 
up threat, and Mayes is a blood-and-guts 
defensive devastator as well. 

Up front, 6-7 center Tat Hunter (9.0 
rpg, best in the Metro) possesses an ex- 
plosive spring that easily neutralizes 
players half a foot closer to the clouds. 
And 6-7 Tony Dawson (17.9 ppg, 7.6 
rpg) is a real dude-with-an-attitude down 
low, with superb ball fakes and gluey 
hands. 

And if you need any more reasons to 
call this one of the top sleeper teams in 
the country, how about that crowd of so- 
phomores on the bench: 6-6 Michael Po- 
lite (6.3 ppg, 3.8 rpg in only 16 mpg); 
erstwhile point guard Aubry Boyd, who 
grew two inches last year and had to be 
moved to the swing spot; mooseman (6- 
6, 225) David White and Brad Johnson, 
the football quarterback recruit who 
never misses a free throw (89.1 percent) 
nor turns the ball over (0.7 pg). 

If the Seminoles stay hungry—some 
teams who experience sudden successes 
tend to collapse from the pressure of in- 
creased expectations—they could be the 
snoozer team of the year. ‘““Don’t wor- 
ry,’ says Kennedy. ‘‘We're starved.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE 


While the rest of the civi- 
lized world is saying, ‘‘For- 
get the Pack ‘cause the 
Shack ain’t back,’’ Coach Jim Valvano is 
proclaiming that this year’s team is going 
to be one of the best he’s ever had. 
“T’ll show you what I do before every 
season,” he says. “‘I look at things posi- 
tion by position. My point guard [Chris] 
Corchiani will be a sophomore this year, 
so I’m plus one. Brian [Howard] is also 
better with a year of experience—now 
I’m plus two. Chucky Brown—this is his 
senior year, the NBA and all—so I’m 
plus three. At center, sure, I’m minus 
one [with Charles Shackleford gone]. 
Shooting guard? Vinnie [Del Negro] 


Danny Ferry’s back at Duke for a shot 
at a third Final Four in four years. 
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was great, but, by the end of the year, 
Rodney Monroe might be just as good. 
So I’m up three, down one, and one 
push—and last year we were 24-8.” 

Okay, I'll bite, especially because 
State is indeed starting the season with 
its most Ready For Prime Time back- 
court since Sidney Lowe and Derek 
Whittenburg. “‘We've always been for- 
tunate to have great point guards,” says 
Valvano. ‘But, I’m telling you, as a col- 
lege point guard—not necessarily as a pro 
prospect—Corchiani might be the best of 
the bunch."’ And this pure penetrator, 
who set an ACC freshman assist record, 
will be teamed with the purest of shoot- 
ers in ready-to-explode Rodney Monroe 
(11.1 ppg in a scant 20 mpg). 

Up front, the ever-underrated Chucky 
Brown (16.6 ppg, 6.0 rpg, 57 percent) 
is one of the quickest leapers in the ACC 
and, according to Valvano, ‘‘ready to ex- 
tend his perimeter game.’’ And ultra 
quick role player Brian Howard (7.6 
ppg, 49.2 percent) clearly has the talent 
to shoulder more of the scoring load. 

“The key will be how our three-head- 
ed center replaces Shack,’’ adds Val- 
vano. ‘Avie Lester is not the scorer 
Shack was, but he may be a better defen- 
sive player. Brian D'Amico and David 
Lee will give us some positive minutes. 
None of them are over 6-9, but who 
cares? Actually, I’m happy about that. 
For the first time ever, I'll be able to 
give my center a high five.” 


LOUISVILLE 


No team has been hurt 
more by the introduction of 
the short three-pointer than 
Louisville. In fact, just two 
seasons back, the program once known 
as ‘‘the team of the Eighties’’ was look- 
ing like one that time had passed by. 
Last year things got a bit better (24- 
11, Final 16), but Denny Crum’s crew 
was still nowhere near the level they 
reached when they corralled an unheard 
of four Final Four berths in six years. 
This season should be another step clos- 
er to paradise, except... 


TOP RETURNING 
PASSERS 


4. Anthony Manuel (5-10, G, 
Bradley): 12.0 assists per 
game. 

2. Sherman Douglas (6-0), G, 
Syracuse): 8.2. 

3. Glenn Williams (5-11, G, Holy 
Cross): 8.1. 

4. Marc Brown (5-10, G, Siena): 
LEY AS 

5. Gary Payton (6-3, G, Oregon 
State): 7.4. 


1. The optimum exploitation of the 
dreaded ‘‘three”’ still doesn’t seem to be 
in the Cards. The addition of Jerome 
Harmon and Everick Sullivan—prototyp- 
ical Louisville streakers, but less than 
pure shooters—is not likely to change the 
situation significantly. 

2. The Cards still lack the ultimate 
dealer. These guys haven’t had a pure 
point guard since Jerry Eaves took them 
to the NCAA title in ’80. 

Still, make no mistake, this will be a 
powerful Cardinal edition that will more 
than fulfill Crum’s minimum daily re- 
quirement of crashin’, slammin’ and jam- 
min’ fliers. Wondrous soph guard La- 
Bradford Smith (12.7 ppg), who last 
year ‘‘didn’t take nearly as many shots as 
he should have because he wanted to be 
liked by the older guys,’’ says Jones, is 
ready to be “‘disliked.’’ Never Nervous 
Pervis Ellison (17.6 ppg, 8.3 rpg, 102 
blocks), a tad inconsistent due to nag- 
ging injuries, is healthy and chomping at 
the bit for his NBA run. Six-seven Ken- 
ny Payne, the team’s best shooter, is said 
to have spent the summer acquiring a 
killer instinct. 

And if all that isn’t scary enough, 7-2, 
265-pound Felton Spencer, looking to 
improve his lateral movement, is taking 
ballet classes. Can you imagine this guy 
in a tutu? 


GEORGIA TECH 


The latest hoop maxim, 

“Positions are overrated,” 

is balderdash and bunk, 

according to Tech assistant 
Kevin Cantwell. ‘‘Tell that to a 6-7 kid 
who, day in and day out, has to guard a 
center,” he says. “Or a guy, shooting all 
his life, forced to play the point. In fact, 
the biggest reason we'll be a much-im- 
proved team is that this year, due to our 
JC acquisitions, everyone finally will be 
able to play in his most comfortable 
spot.”’ 

Like 6-3 Brian Oliver. A born-and- 
bred gunner, who puts playing the point 
right up there on the pleasure scale with 
having a major disease, Oliver actually 
helped recruit JC roadrunner Carl 
Brown over the summer. “Brian thanks 
God six times every day that he doesn’t 
have to play quarterback,” says Cant- 
well. “And he’s right—this way we'll be 
better at both positions. Brown could be 
another, more physical Chris Corchiani. 
And Brian will be that much more effec- 
tive as a scorer.” 

Another displaced person slated for a 
return into The Comfort Zone is 6-8 su- 
perstar Tom Hammonds (18.9 ppg, 7.6 
rpg, 57 percent). He'll be allowed to 
deal with people his own (power for- 
ward) size now that Tech has a real cen- 
ter in JC pounder Maurice Brittain (6-9, 
225), an extremely well-coordinated big 
man with a keen understanding of the 
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Dyron Nix of Tennessee 


THE SEC JUST 
MISSES 


GEORGIA (22). Until the untimely 
academic demise of 6-5 scoring fanatic 
Tony Mack, this slithery, superbly 
coached outfit was surely headed for the 
Top 20 high-life. But there may still be 
bite left in the Bulldogs if brilliant frosh 
scoring machine Litterial Green (39.7 
ppg in high school) remembers to share 
the ball, and if 6-11, 260-pound redshirt 
Elmore Spencer, is in shape. 
TENNESSEE (25). So coach Don 
DeVoe's Vols shoot like they're wearing 
blinders (45.7 percent, 33.0 percent 
from three-point range, 67.1 percent 
from the foul line). Four starters return 
from last year’s 16-13 outfit that still 
posted victories over seven teams that 
made it to postseason play. And one of 
those starters, 6-7 Dyron Nix (22.2 ppg, 
9.0 rpg), is simply the best power 
forward in the country. 

VANDERBILT (28). It's hard not to 
love a superbly schooled team that has 
five players shooting over 40 percent 
from three-point range. But can anyone 
on the roster step into the departed Will 
Perdue’s (18.3 ppg, 10.1 rpg, 63.4 
percent) size 18 shoes? 

LSU (39). LS-who? Graduation losses 
and Prop. 48 problems have decimated 
the Tiger roster. Still, frosh genius Chris 
Jackson may be the best new 
backcourter in the country, power 
forward Ricky Blanton (17.0 ppg, 8.8 
rpg, 107 assists) remains criminally 
underrated and chubby soph Wayne 
Sims is one heck of a shooter. This is 
exactly the kind of team that miracle 
man Dale Brown could whip up. 
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Cato Armstrong of SMU 


A BIG MAN AWAY 


SOUTH CAROLINA (23). The 
all-new, all-sophomore backcourt— 
defensive devastator Barry Manning and 
Mark Price’s brother and play-alike 
Brent Price—could be one of the best in 
the country. Six-seven power forward 
John Hudson is another impressive 
operator, but in-and-out Terry Dozier 
(13.8 ppg, 4.3 rpg) must get more 
consistent at the other forward to 
compensate for a hole at center. 

SMU (24). Hordes of tiny guards, like 
Cato Armstrong (16.1 ppg), Todd 
Alexander (14.5 ppg, 45.3 percent from 
three-point range) and Eric Longino 
(13.2 ppg, 53.9 percent from the field) 
scooting around and shooting jumpers in 
your face all night is no one’s idea of 
fun, However, the inside oomph will 
have to come from Glenn Puddy (6.9 
ppg, 5.8 rpg) and a cast of obscure 
thousands. 

ARKANSAS (31). Six-seven Todd Day 
and 6-2 Lee Mayberry are the best 
incoming backcourt combo in the 
country. These guys will run and gun, 
but how much the Razorbacks will stun 
will depend on young insiders Mario 
Credit and Larry Marks, and the 
availability of troubled Ron Huey, the 
team’s best player. 
LOYOLA-MARYMOUNT (40). 
Coach Paul Westhead’s crazed bunch 
averaged seven seconds per shot attempt 
last season. And, boy, did they have a 
good time (110.9 ppg, 598 “‘threes,”’ 
360 steals)—until the NCAAs showed 
they couldn't rebound with the big guys. 
Now the stars (Bo Kimble, Hank 
Gathers) are back, but the blue-collars 
are gone. 


game. 

Tech will wreck people from the out- 
side with 6-7 soph sensation Dennis 
Scott (15.5 ppg, a conference-leading 
47.3 percent from three-point range), al- 
ready a terrorist against zones, but still 
somewhat wimpy against man-to-man 
pressure. And they'll also go to the 
bench deeper than usual with talents like 
6-7 Anthony Sherrod (4.2 ppg, 2.6 rpg, 
in only 13 mpg), 6-5 bouncer David 
Whitmore (‘‘the best athlete on this 
team,’’ says Cantwell), and 6-8 JC moose 
Johnny McNeil available. 

Could all this mean that Tech will 
stick with the up-tempo game, a change 
of style that made this team so much 
more effective in the late going last sea- 
son? Cantwell nods slyly. “You know 
Bobby [Coach Cremins] must be looking 
to run when, over the summer, he says 
stuff like, ‘We've got to get ourselves a 
JC point guard.’ ”’ 


IOWA 


No less than three well- 

known starters—Roy Mar- 

ble, B.J. Armstrong and 

Ed Horton—return from 
last year’s explosive Final 16 outfit. So 
why do I get the feeling Hawkeye for- 
tunes will depend more on guys like 
Matt Bullard, Michael Ingram, James 
Moses and Ray Thompson? 

It’s just that, if truth be told, Hawkeye 
stars tend to be very good, rather than 
great, players. The kind of guys who get 
picked in the second (Brad Lohaus) or 
third round (Jeff Moe) of the NBA 
draft. Which might explain why last year 
lowa—and this is 24-10 Iowa, folks—got 
outassisted, outrejected (by the outra- 
geous margin of 99-48) and posted a de- 
fensive field goal percentage (50 per- 
cent) that would shame the Minot Col- 
lege of Forestry. 

So, if you want to look for the reason 
behind the program’s uncanny success, 
look to the silver-topped guy on the 
bench. Look particularly to Dr. Tom Da- 
vis’ patented pressure offense-pressure 
defense system that helped Iowa set a 
Big Ten record for three-pointers, and 
make 10 steals and force 17.1 turnovers 
per game last year. 

Unfortunately, the system cannot be 
executed without quickness or depth. “‘It 
will all depend on our new guys,”’ ac- 
knowledges the coach. “If Bullard and 
Ingram come through—that is, if our 
best players are big players—we’ll be 
much slower and I’d be a fool not to 
change our style. But if our frosh run- 
ners, Thompson and Moses, deliver, 
you'll see a much more familiar Iowa 
team.”’ 

Actually, there’s not much “‘if’’ about 
Bullard, the multidimensional 6-10 
transfer from Colorado. As long as he 


TOP RETURNING 
BALLHAWKS 


1. Mookie Blaylock (6-3, G, 
Oklahoma): 3.8 steals per 
game. 

2. Haywoode Workman (6-3, G, 
Oral Roberts); 3.6. 

3. Eric Murdock (6-2, G, 
Providence): 3.2. 

4. Kenny Robertson (6-0, G, 
Cleveland State): 3.0. 

5. Patrick Hamilton (6-2, G, 
Georgia): 2.8. 


can increase his intensity to a Big Ten 
level, he’ll be a better player than Lo- 
haus and a surefire first-round draft 
choice. Ingram, an aggressive power- 
broker at Missouri, also owns sturdy po- 
tential. And Thompson, a daring pene- 
trator, and the sweet-shooting Moses are 
both Roy Marblesque tweeners in the 
streaky Hawkeye mold. 

The problem is, even if all these guys 
are tops with Dr. Tom, Iowa still only 
has seven Big Ten-caliber players. Could 
some lesser-regarded freshmen play big 
Big Ten minutes? Or will Dr. T actually 
pull in the reins and venture into an un- 
familiar half-court style? Stay tuned. 


CLEMSON 


All right, all you big-man 

fans out there, if you don’t 

believe that Ed Steitz’s 

wimpy three-pointer has 
turned college hoops into too much of a 
guard’s game, check out what happened 
to these Tigers last season. When was 
the last time the scariest frontline in the 
ACC (the nation? the universe?) added 
up to only a 14-15 (4-10 conference) re- 
cord? 

“That's what too many turnovers, not 
enough steals and, especially, 29 percent 
shooting from three-point land will get 
you,’ confesses Coach Cliff Ellis with a 
rueful smile. ““But we've recognized our 
shortcomings and steps have been 
taken.” 

The biggest had to be the signing of 
6-4 frosh sizzler David Young. Because 
he attended only a few summer basket- 
ball camps, this rare gem, who combines 
exceptional size, athleticism and shoot- 
ing ability with a keen grasp of the 
game, remains an enigma to even the 
nosiest experts. “But that will last only 
until he steps out onto the floor for the 
first time,’’ says Florida State Coach Pat 
Kennedy. ‘‘From what I’ve seen, next to 
Alonzo Mourning, this kid could have 
the most impact of any freshman in the 
country.” 


Wisely, even after corralling Young, 


Tiger recruiters remained restless. They 
hit another jackpot on premier JC point 
guard Marion Cash (‘“‘a transition maniac 
perfect for our system,” says a Tiger 
source) and anticipate screams of plea- 
sure from the perimeter jumpshooting 
of 6-4 Kirkland Howling, another JC 
find. 

And, lest we forget, that young and 
awesome frontline is back en toto. The 
third best-shooting front three in ACC 
history (59.6 percent as a unit) will be 
anchored by 6-10 junior center Elden 
Campbell, who led the conference in 
field goal percentage (62.9), rejects 
(3.2) and points per minute (.650) last 
year. Once he adds some muscle to his 
finesse game, ‘‘Soupy’’ should become 
well-nigh unstoppable. Six-nine Dale 
Davis is the first freshman ever to finish 
in the top three in ACC rebounding. 
And with Jerry Pryor, Sean Tyson and 
Ricky Jones, the Tigers can claw at you 
with a plethora of talented small for- 
wards as well. 


VILLANOVA 

Off the court, of course, 

“nice” is nice. ‘“But on the 

court, that'll be our great- 

est drawback,”’ says Coach 
Rollie Massimino. ‘‘We’re a bit soft. We 
have too many nice kids. Somehow 
we've got to get tougher.” 

A quick Cat scan underscores the nice 
vice. A 24-13, Final Eight, vintage Mas- 
simino team, Villanova still had negative 
rebounding (-0.4 pg), turnover (-73) 
and steal (-62) margins last year. “‘Exact- 
ly,”’ agrees the coach. “And those are 
the aggressiveness, ‘go get ’em’ stats.”’ 

Aside from this insidious niceness, 
Massimino the Magician seems to have 
all the ingredients to conjure up another 
miraculous team—especially in that su- 
percharged backcourt. Kenny Wilson is 
an excellent penetrator off the dribble, 
and 6-6 Doug West can really put it up 
with range. 

Of the big guys, developing seven- 
footer Tom Greis (12.4 ppg, 6.2 rpg) 
still plays at times like he’s 6-6. But that’s 
okay; Rodney Taylor plays like he’s 7-2. 
Athletic igniter Garry Massey, working 
hard on that balky jumper over the sum- 
mer ‘‘will be the key to this team if he 
gets it together on offense,"’ says the 
coach. And 6-10 junior Barry Bekkedam 
will provide some solid big-man minutes 
off the bench. 

And it’s from the bench that this 
year’s extra aggressiveness should come. 
Massimino’s excellent recruiting effort 
(6-6 Greg Woodard, 5-11 Greg Walker, 
6-9 Marc Dowdell) will allow him to up- 
tempo things a lot more. And while the 
Wildcats rarely put the vise on oppo- 
nents, when they do it’s one of the most 
crushing presses around. “‘You think 
so?” says Rollie with a grin. 


ILLINOIS 


Can anyone around here 
shoot? Well, no. Not a 
lick. So, considering that 
this is also a team without 
anything resembling a center, just what 
are these guys doing in the Top 20? 

“Well, we're quick, we’re fast and we 
can jump out of the gym,”’ says Coach 
Lou Henson. ‘“‘And we can also play 
some excellent pressure defense.’’ And 
the Illini do all that with 6-6 bookends 
Kenny Battle and Nick Anderson, the 
most underrated forward pair in the 
country. 

Battle, in particular, is a bounceful 
miracle. This electric leaper—he posts up 
guys a half-foot taller like they're invisi- 
ble—can lay a variety of circus shots on 
you that must be seen to be believed. 
His phenomenal foot quickness also led 
to 72 steals last year, tops among all re- 
turning frontcourt players. 

Anderson, strong and insistent, led 
the Big Ten in field goal percentage 
(60.6 percent). And talented, though 
irksomely inconsistent, Lowell Hamilton 
brings at least the bulk (6-7, 230) and 
oomph to fill that gaping hole at center. 

Then there are all those multifaceted, 
interchangeable 6-2 to 6-6 types (Steve 
Bardo, Kendall Gill, Larry Smith). 
“When you don’t have the big guy,” 
says Henson, ‘‘that kind of multi-posi- 
tion flexibility is invaluable.” 


Incoming Prop. 48 soph Marcus Lib- 
erty, the 1987 consensus National High 
School Player of the Year, is another 
one-man team who, at 6-8 can play all 
the positions on the floor. JC recruit P.J. 
Bowman is said to own an excellent 
touch (he’d better, with this bunch) and 
6-3 frosh Andy Kauffman—the Latka 
Gravas of the Midwest—is another purer 
than pure stroker. 


TEMPLE 


It’s not that we’re Perry- 
noid, but without Terribly 
Tenacious Tim doing his 
thing inside, can these 
Owls really hoot their way back into the 
Top 20? John Chaney will see to it. 

Just how does John do it? Well, Owl- 
ball, it seems, is based on four tenets. 

1. The absence of masochism. This is 
a team that never beats itself. Last sea- 
son, like every season under Chaney, 
Temple led the nation in giving up the 
fewest turnovers. ‘‘Coach emphasizes 
and demands r-e-s-p-e-c-t,”” says assistant 
Jim Maloney. “‘Respect for the ball. Re- 
spect for every possession.” 

2. A matchless matchup zone. ‘‘No 
one plays that thing quite like Chaney,” 
transplanted Tom Penders says. “‘It’s al- 
most impossible to attack."’ The Owls’ 
unearthly 39.2 defensive field goal per- 
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Jerry Tarkanian: You wouldn’t want to 


run into his Rebels in the dark. 


centage (tops in the nation) certainly 
bears that out. 

3. The power of the ‘‘three.’’ Temple 
actually doesn’t shoot it all that well (on- 
ly 40.9 percent), but boy they sure put 
those babies up in the blink of an eye 
(526 attempts, 15.5 a game). ‘“We stress 
‘em all right,’’ says Maloney. “Besides 
the obvious percentages, with our excel- 
lent positional rebounding, we stuff a lot 
of the misses back in. And just the threat 
of the three leaves our inside players 
more room to operate.” 

4. Shakin’ Macon. “Our breakdown 
player,’’ Maloney calls his sophomore. 
“He does so much more than just score 
(20.2 ppg, 5.7 rpg, 2.9 apg, 1.8 spg)— 
and he may be the most explosive threat 
off the dribble in the country.”’ 

Indeed, mark Mark Macon down as a 
future great—but these Owls will also fly 
at you from other directions. Prop. 48 


TOP RETURNING 
SHOTBLOCKERS 


1. Mike Butts (6-10, C, Bucknell): 
3.4 blocks per game. 

2. Elden Campbell (6-10, C, 
Clemson): 3.2. 

3. Pervis Ellison (6-10, C, 
Louisville): 2.9. 

4. Walter Palmer (7.0, C, 
Dartmouth): 2.7. 

5. Stacey King (6-10, C, 
Oklahoma): 2.6. 


Ma 


sophomore Michael Harden is ‘‘a very 
pure, very promising point guard,” ac- 
cording to the coach. Deep shooting 


Mike Vreeswyk could be ‘‘another 
Randy Wittman.” And then there’s 6-11 
sophomore Duane Causwell, who reject- 
ed one shot per game last year—while 
playing only 12 minutes. He could be— 
what else?—the ‘‘next Tim Perry.” 


OHIO STATE 


Over his first two seasons 
in Buckeye country, 
Coach Gary Williams was 
like a frustrated gunfight- 
er without his favorite sixshooter. Oh, 
he still overachieved mightily—but with- 
out the necessary depth (only seven 
players averaged over 10 mpg). His 
trademark, highly-pressurized system 
was nowhere to be seen. 


However, depth has finally arrived on 
the Buckeye roster. Can the exceedingly 
effective kamikaze style, so well-known 
from Williams’ Boston College days, be 
far behind? 


The sound you hear is exhausted op- 
ponents wheezing in anticipation. Espe- 
cially since Williams’ chief runner and 
presser, 5-10, 150-pound guard Jay Bur- 
son, has to be one of the quirkiest and 
most exciting players in the country. 


Imagine a Dennis the Menace clone, 
so slight and white that opponents auto- 
matically assume he can’t be more than 
a standstill jumpshooter. ‘‘Then, he'll 
give you one of the prettiest pump fakes 
you'll ever see,’’ says the coach, ‘‘and 
he’s gone.”’ And we mean gone. Besides 
his knack for scoring (18.9 ppg, 46.2 
percent from three-point range), Bur- 
son’s credentials include 2.0 steals and 
an amazing 4.5 rebounds per game. And 
his 179 free-throw attempts (a category 
always dominated by big guys) were on- 
ly three off the team lead. 


Pivotman Perry Carter—only 6-8, but 
what a bruiser!—averaged 9.8 ppg and 
7.2 rpg as a freshman and undoubtedly 
owns double-double potential. Forwards 
Jerry Francis (15.4 ppg, 5.6 rpg) and 
Reggie Theus-lookalike Tony White 
(7.8 ppg, 4.6 rpg) are more than solid 
role players, and, in ex-Hoya Grady Ma- 
teen, Williams has the services of a fi- 
nesse big man. Add in the newcomers— 
unselfish 6-2 guard Eli Brewster, multi- 
talented 6-8 Treg Lee (‘‘built like a pow- 
er forward, plays like a small forward,”’ 
says Williams) and hardnosed long- 
ranger Chris Jent—and Williams will 
have most of the pieces of his puzzle in 
place at last. 


With Stacey King, the Sooners have 
more than enough for an encore at the 
Final Four. 


FLORIDA 


A typical Gator week last 

year went something like 

this: one guy quits the 

team. Another gets sus- 
pended for fighting. Chief flake Dwayne 
Schintzius refuses to enter a game. Su- 
perstar guard Vernon Maxwell claims 
he “can’t get up for games any more un- 
less there’s something personal at 
stake.’’ And forward Pat Lawrence, 
when benched for poor play, comes up 
with the immortal line, ““Who cares? At 
least I can go to the beach.” 

“We had the talent but we didn’t have 
the people,” explains assistant coach Phil 
Weber. ‘‘But all those guys—except 
Schintzius, and he’s a good kid—are 
gone. And, I’m telling you, this is going 
to be the most fun Florida team we've 
ever had.”’ 

Most of the hilarity should come from 
power forward Dwayne Davis, one of 
the quickest, and most explosive, 
jumpers the game has ever seen. 
Though his ballhandling and inside 
moves are still on the improve, the 6-7 
Davis showed more than enough even as 
a freshman (6.3 ppg, 4.7 rpg, 1.2 bpg, 
in only 16 mpg) to be considered an 
NBA-plus talent. 

The smiles turn a tad more quizzical 
with the other chief returnees: 6-8 Liv- 
ingston Chatman and the humongous 
(7-3, 265-pound) Schintzius. Chatman, 
another Charles Barkley when healthy 
(his knee was arthroscoped three times 
last year), operates on such explosive- 
ness-based skills that he’s completely 
useless playing at less than 100 percent. 
As for Schintzius, who knows if the Big 
Guy will ever stop getting down on him- 
self and begin to flash those Bill Wal- 
tonesque skills with consistency? 

Fortunately, the beyond-brilliant re- 
cruiting class has enough quality and 
depth to return the Gators to their high- 
ly-pressurized ways (something they 
were unable, or unwilling, to do last 
year with Chatman and Schintzius both 
on the floor). 

Look for Jose Ramos (he played 
Chris Corchiani even in high school), su- 
perbly athletic swinger Stacey Poole and 


BEST OF THE JUCOS 


1. David Butler, 6-10 center 
UNLV 

2. Moses Scurry, 6-7 power 
forward, UNLV 

3. Brent Dabbs, 6-10 center, 
Virginia. 

4. Mickey Hinnant, 6-5 swing 
man, N.C. State. 

5. Chuck White, 6-6 small 
forward, Indiana. 


6-9, 255-pound manchild Cesar Portillo 
to cop some big minutes. And don’t for- 
get Florida Player of the Year Johnny 
Walker, a 6-8 forward who, next to his 
machine-like scoring (34.5 ppg), also 
put some unbelievable rebounding 
(23.6 pg) and rejecting (6.9 pg) num- 
bers on the board. 


PITTSBURGH 


This year’s Panthers are 

guaranteed to make man- 

ic depressives out of even 

their most well-balanced 
fans. The top six players will inspire wild 
hilarity. The rest? Well... may I have 
the lithium, please? 

Of course, this emotional rollercoaster 
is still far superior to the fate predicted 
by most prognosticators—a return into 
the Pitts of Mediocrity. But those gentle- 
men are focusing too much on the loss 
of Charles Smith and Jerome Lane, while 
overlooking these hidden concepts: 

1. Shorter is better. When last seen in 
these parts (in the 1987 McDonald All- 
Star Game), Brian Shorter, a 6-7, 230- 
pound beast of the boards, looked like a 
reincarnation of Jerome Lane. ‘‘He’s as 
good a rebounder, and may be a better 
scorer,’ asserts Coach Paul Evans. 

2. The return of the Blob. When last 
seen in these parts (two years back as a 
freshman), Rod Brookin, a 6-5, 225- 
pounder with the Adrian Dantley derri- 
ere (and moves) simply owned the Big 
East baselines. Of course, his missing a 
year (academics) and gaining 30 pounds 
of unwanted flab creates some doubts. 
“He'll be ready,” guarantees Evans. 

3. Charles was not in’charge. The de- 
parted Mr. Smith, always somewhat of a 
myth, lovetapped the boards for 6.6 re- 
bounds a game last year in Big East play. 
Six-nine soph Bobby Martin, a slithery 
prospect with a pro future, will do that 
with both hands tied behind his back. 

4, The smarts of the guards. Hey, 
these rookies were pretty good last year, 
and now they’re older and wiser. Big 
East Freshman of the Year Sean Miller 
(9.3 ppg, 6.0 apg), already a super- 
smooth handler, has been working on 
his off-dribble game. Silky Jason Mat- 
thews, short only on confidence, was 
“hitting 70to75 percent of his jumpers in 
summer play,” according to Evans. And 
athletic, underrated Darrel Porter, the 
most well-rounded of the three, is devel- 
oping into a superb passer and defender. 

The rest of the team, of course, is of 
the “don’t ask”’ variety. A single injury, 
or even foul trouble, could be devastat- 
ing. Pitt will also have to guard against 
fatigue and the resulting drop in defen- 
sive intensity that plagued them in the 
late going over the last three seasons.* 


Tom Kertes is SPORT's contributing editor 
for college basketball. 


Phil Gamble of Connecticut 


DEEP SLEEPERS 


CONNECTICUT (34). Fresh from 
their stunning NIT surprise, the Huskies 
are still a power forward short of the 
Top 20. Nevertheless, Bob McAdoo-like 
Cliff Robinson (17.6 ppg, 6.9 rpg) and 
shooting guard Phil Gamble are at-least 
borderline pro prospects, as potentially 
are soph smoothies Murray Williams and 
rookie guard Chris Smith. 

XAVIER (35). Superstar Byron Larkin 
is gone, but there’s still excellent 
balance with little guys Stan Kimbrough 
(15.5 ppg) and Jamaal Walker (3.2 apg 
in only 15 mpg) and big dudes Tyrone 
Hill (15.3 ppg, 10.5 rpg) and Derek 
Strong (10.6 ppg, 7.1 cpg) back for 
another run. And we mean run. 
WAKE FOREST (37). After some 
painful seasons, Coach Bobby Staak’s 
troops might be ready to boogie their 
way back into the big time. Check out 
outstanding yet underrated forward Sam 
Ivy (18.6 ppg, 7.6 rpg, 55.3 percent), 
5-11 sleeper Derrick McQueen (‘‘the 
point guard they needed,” says an ACC 
rival) and 6-8 rookie sensation Chris 
King. 

MARYLAND (38). True, the 
conference is tough and Coach Bob 
Wade is once again rebuilding. But 
freshmen like 6-8 Walter Williams and 
6-10 Jerrod Mustaf don’t come around 
too often and they certainly should be 
good enough for a few ACC wins. And 
the Terps also have a number of other 
curiously underrated players (power 
forward Tony Massenburg, shooting 
guard John Johnson and center Cedric 
Lewis) on the roster. 
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KEN GALLARD 


NEW MEXICO 
TAOS 


Taos is a spiritual place. You can’t 
help but feel it looking down off the 
summit of Kachina Peak into the sacred 
canyons of the Taos Pueblo Indian Res- 
ervation. Down the other side, the Ski 
Valley exudes a spirit equally foreign to 
most American skiers; it’s an unselfcon- 
scious elegance and single-minded dedi- 
cation to skiing, skiing well, skiing beau- 
tifully. 

Ernie Blake, the area’s Swiss-German 
founder, still runs the show, with humor 
and devotion, after 33 years. He mod- 
elled the village after Zirs, an Austrian 
town “‘with only five chalets in the 
1930s."’ Taos has only a few more than 
that today, all run by French and Austri- 
an innkeepers. Mornings the smell of 
fresh croissants wafts from Dadou May- 
er’s Edelweiss, while in the evening his 
brother Jean is apt to serve up lamb pro- 
vencale with ratatouille nicoise and gra- 
tin dauphinois at his hotel, the Saint Ber- 
nard, the patron saint of skiers. 

Everything points toward skiing. Even 
the sumptuous meals (almost everyone 
stays European plan, for a week, meals 
included) are meant primarily to refuel 
the body. Jean and Dadou spend their 
days teaching in the ski school (Jean’s 
theory of learning: make love to the 
mountain), which grooms students to 
eventually tackle Taos’ chutes, steep 
hallways, twixt rocks and trees off the 
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summit ridges. The chutes are so radical, 
most areas, if they had any terrain like 
this, would lock it away behind 
“Closed” signs as suicidal. 

Taos embraces it. An ‘‘enlightened’’ 
ski patrol keeps the chutes open as much 
as possible, working around an average 
40 avalanches per winter. Once off the 
top chairlift one sees the sign: “Ridge 
Menu for Today—Open: Hildago thru 
Tresck—Bon Apetit.’’ Some people have 
returned to Taos every winter for 30 
years because the challenge and the fo- 
cus of the village on the challenge never 
varies. 

In 1959 Ernie was skiing with a wom- 
an ‘‘who collapsed completely if the sun 
went behind a cloud.” So he sent for a 
martini in a glass porron, and thence- 
forth “she skied like an angel.” To this 
day, every day, Ernie hides porrons in 
the trees in case any of his guests should 
need their spirits revived. 


OREGON 


MOUNT BACHELOR 


Mount Bachelor stands alone; aloof, 
symmetrical, an American Fuji in the 
central Oregon Cascades. It’s 9,060-foot 
summit is snowbound nine months a 
year, a white cone above an evergreen 
sea. 

From 1958 to 1983 human ski crea- 
tures frisked about on Bachelor’s lower 
slopes, 3,000 feet below the peak among 
the western hemlock trees. Then Tenth 


KEN GALLARD 


radical chutes, al fresco dining and a 
healthy dose of spirituality. 


Mountain Division veteran and Bache- 
lor pioneer Bill Healy put a high-speed 
triple chair to the top. Suddenly, the 
choices became infinite. The naked, 
above-timber expanse shot Bachelor into 
the top echelon of American ski hills. 

Seen from above, the mountain looks 
like a sand dollar with ski routes radiat- 
ing like spokes 360 degrees around the 
center. It is quite possible to follow the 
sun from east to west through the day 
and never ski in shade. Healy Heights 
faces the morning sun and dances over 
treeless snowy folds, like rumpled 
Michelangelo marble. Skiers on the 
West Face descend in the concave spaces 
between long pumice-stone ribs. The 
most exciting skiing is in the cornice- 
edged Cirque on the North Face, under- 
neath volcanic spires known as the Pin- 
nacles. 


Bachelor is bidding to extend the sea- 
sonal consciousness. As resort program 
marketing director Dick ‘‘Hawk”’ 
Scherzer puts it, “We have the opportu- 
nity here to become to late season skiing 
what Florida and Arizona, 40 years ago, 
became to golf.’ The area’s normal clos- 
ing date is sometime in July. Spring and 
summer days begin early on nubbly- 
smooth corn snow which slowly ripens 
throughout the day. By early afternoon, 
skis make sounds like kids slurping snow 
cones. Moguls yield to a slicing edge. 
You can bank and lean like a water ski- 
er; the soft snow means you can get away 
with almost anything. 
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Mickey Mantle invites you into 


the most exclusive ——.___ 
club in sports... CABINGHFEVER 


The greatest home run hitters in history... 
available for the first time in a special 
collector's edition home video! 


CABINQIFEVER 


ENTERTAINMENT 1 


Hosted hy 
MICKEY MANTLE 
ind BOB-‘COSTAS 


nly fourteen players in the history of American base- 

ball have hit 500 career home runs. Think about it, 
just fourteen of more than 100,000 players who had the talent 
to make it to the majors! 

Now you can join legendary Hall of Fame member Mickey 
Mantle and award winning sportscaster Bob Costas for an 
insider’s view of baseball's most exclusive club: The 500 

Home Run Club. It's your box seat for 
action footage, original broadcasts, rare 
photographs and memorabilia of this elite 


Hank Aaron group of players, who combined 
Ernie Banks strength, skill and consistency to thrill 
Jimmie Foxx generations of fans. SPECIAL OFFER Meet Babe Ruth is a nostalgic look at 


Reggie Jackson 
Harmon Killebrew 
Mickey Mantle 
Eddie Mathews 
Willie Mays 
Willie McCovey 
Mell Ott 
Babe Ruth 
Frank Robinson 
Mike Schmidt 
Ted Williams 
Plus Japan's 
Sadaharu Oh 


Baseball's Magic Moments 

Relive the moments that made 
baseball history: Aaron hitting his 715th 
homer; Jackson, Mantle and Schmidt 
blasting number 500; Mays breaking the 
National League home run record; Ted 
Williams slamming a homer in his final 
at bat and much, much more. It’s 
55 minutes of home video excite- 
ment and drama, including personal 
reflections and insights from “The 


Mick” himself. Catch them all—The 


TO ORDER NOW 


j the life and times of America’s best-known baseball hero. 
’ From his days as a Boston pitcher, through the glorious 


New York years; see it all on this collector's home video 
{ and save more than $10 when order 


K ing with the 500 Home Run Club. (Get SAVE 
both for just $49.90 plus shipping/hand- 
ling. It makes a perfect gift!) $ 10 


American Heroes of our National Pastime—for just 
$29.95 plus $4.00 postage and handling. It’s an important 
addition to any serious baseball fan’s collection. And 
remember, it’s not available in video stores, so order 
your copy now! 


$2.00 shipping/handling each additional tape; 


| M24001 
; MAIL TO: HOME RUN CLUB | 
CALL TOLL-FREE PO. BOX 2650, GREENWICH, CT 06836-2650 
| 
l Name | 
(1-800-553-3837) | Address | 
24 hrs a day, 7 days a week, for credit cards, ; f | 
or fill out the order form and mail it today. ee SS | 
: ; ; IMPORTANT: Check one VHS BETA Please enclose check/money order payable to 
Note: If coupon is missing, send $29.95 for | Cabin Fever; put check mark next to tape(s) ordered. | 
either 500 Club or Babe Ruth Tape, plus $4.00 | ; | 
shipping/handling; $49.90 for both; plus $6.00 Bill my [VISA [_} MasterCard ____ 500 Home Run Club @$29.95/tape 
shipping/handling. | C | 
ard Number Meet Babe Ruth @$29,.95/tape 
To: HOME RUN CLUB | Exp. Date 500 Club/Ruth Combo @$49.90/set | 
P.O. Box 2650 ie | 
Greenwich, CT 06836-2650 Signature Add $4.00 shipping/handling for first tape; l 
| 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


$6.00 shipping/handling for each combo. 


When the day is done everybody 
leaves the mountain and trundles back 
down to Bend, 22 miles distant. It’s an 
old timber town in a bend of the trout- 
laden Deschutes River, grown to accom- 
modate the skiers since there are no 
lodgings up at the area. Everybody 
seems to like it that way: the smell of 
sagebrush and pine needles in town, 
deep drifts blanketing the dormant 
mountain. 


WYOMING 
GRAND TARGHEE 


Everyone recognizes the spectacular 
spires of the Grand Tetons from the east 
side, the Jackson Hole, Wyoming, side. 
Their craggy visages (sometimes with 
elk grazing in the foreground) grace 
many a calendar/poster/postcard. And 
many are the skiers who associate Jack- 
son Hole with a corresponding chal- 
lenge and scale. Far fewer skiers have 
discovered the “‘little’’ area on the west- 
ern side of the range known as Grand 
Targhee. Grand as in Teton. Targhee as 
in renegade Chief Targhee of the Ban- 
nock tribe who led a band of traditional- 
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ist warriors against U.S. Army troops in 
the late 1870s. 

The mountain is huge and wild. It 
tops out at 10,200 feet above sea level 
with 2,200 feet of vertical drop. Shorn 
of trees by an ancient burn, there are 
1,500 acres of open and gladed slopes, 
the majority of which has never felt the 
weight of a snow-cat. Average annual 
snowfall: 504 inches. A local bumper 
sticker reads, “Snow from heaven, not 
hoses.” 

Skiing here feels like a step back in 
time. Only about 90,000 skiers visited 
Targhee’s slopes last winter, a good 
week’s worth at Vail or Mammoth. The 
slopes are so uncrowded you can ski 
from nine to four and never cross your 
own or anybody else’s tracks. Three 
double chairs handle the crowds just 
fine. 

The place feels like country, like Ver- 
mont must have felt in the ’30s. The lift 
operators all wear cowboy hats and 
boots. The director of the ski school is a 
spud farmer from Rexburg, just across 
the border in Idaho. In fact, Targhee’s 
address is Grand Targhee, Wyoming, 
via Driggs, Idaho. You can’t get there 
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from here. And that is precisely the rea- 
son the area is so blessedly, expansively 
quiet. Put Targhee’s mountain within 
striking distance of a Denver or a Salt 
Lake City, and it would be a monster. 

For now, all it’s got is a colossal beau- 
ty. Especially at sunset. If you can time 
it right, take the last ride up the Bannock 
chair from base to summit. The west-fac- 
ing crest of the Grand Teton should be 
a glowing. granite ember. Take Good 
Medicine or Crazy Horse trail down into 
the sun, and as you go the snow under- 
foot will change from pinky-orange to 
fuchsia to amethyst to violet. Over on 
the Jackson side all color has drained 
from the mountains hours before. 


QUEBEC 
MONT TREMBLANT 


Mont Tremblant is by far the biggest 
hump in that ancient and hospitable 
range north of Montreal called the 
Laurentians. At 3,001 feet, it towers 
over its neighbors and affords the skier 
a stunning and troubling view to the 
north. Troubling because there is noth- 
ing out there but Precambrian rock and 
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TIANMOUS GIAVO 


Mont Tremblant (upper left and lower 
right) is home to trembling spirits and 
contented skiers. Oregon’s Mt. 
Bachelor (left) lets you ski in June, 
while the Grand Targhee (upper right) 
is Wyoming’s other ski paradise. 


Grand Targhee: Huge and wild with snow from heaven. 


frozen lakes, like ghost sheets dropped 
on the land. It is a landscape Canadian 
novelist Robertson Davies described as 
“of unsurpassable . . . beauty, but always 
with some hint of the northern melan- 
choly.” 

If Tremblant Village is at the edge of 
the unimaginable north, it is a very civi- 
lized edge. It is as comfortable as an 
overstuffed leather chair before the fire, 
and as tasty as ham cured in maple syr- 
up—both specialties of the Habitant, or 
native Québécois, lifestyle. 

Curiously, the resort has American 
roots. In 1938 Lowell Thomas and a 
young Philadelphia millionaire named 
Joe Ryan struggled to the top of Mont 
Tremblant on a clear, deep-snow morn- 
ing. According to Thomas, Ryan exud- 
ed, panting: ‘“This surely is one of the 
most glorious spots in the world and 
there’s only one thing wrong with ic. It’s 
too difficult getting up here. I believe 
I'll fix that.’ And he did the very next 
year, stringing North America’s second 
chairlift (Sun Valley in 1936 was the 
first) up the southwest face. 

American money, but the ambience 
has always rested squarely on the 
French. The architecture, for example, 
with its whitewashed clapboard, brightly 
colored gables and steep, upturned 
eaves like little ski jumps. And the cui- 
sine. And the mountain signs: ‘‘Ne Ba- 
lancez Pas Les Chaise. Tenez Les Spa- 
tules De Vos Skis Relevees.”’ I will for- 
evermore remember to hold the spatulas 
of my skis lifted when getting off the 
chaise. 

The skiing rings with classic eastern 
challenge. Kandahar, McCulloch, Ryan; 
the trails run tight and narrow through 
the trees for the full 2,131-foot vertical. 
Fallaway turns. Crisp, hard snow. The 
mountain leads, you follow. Snowmak- 
ing has eased the dependence on fickle 
northeastern weather. When it does 
snow the mountain’s maple and hemlock 
hair glows white, and skis go silent on 
the creamy blanket. It is quite possible to 
imagine as true the Algonquin legend 
that Tremblant (‘‘trembling mountain’’) 


Jackson Hole. 


is the home of the Dread Manitou. He’s 
here. And he’s a powder skier. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
SKI BEECH 


The highest ski area in eastern North 
America isn’t in Vermont or New 
Hampshire or Quebec. It’s in North 
Carolina at the southern tip of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Ski Beech tops out at 
5,505 feet, and on a clear day you can 
see into Virginia, Tennessee and some 
say all the way into Kentucky. 

Though it only drops 830 vertical 
feet, Beech offers the best true skiing in 
the South. That is, it has runs steep 
enough to develop big moguls (and a 
management savvy enough to let them 
grow), a variety of terrain and exposure, 
and enough natural snow (90 inches per- 
year-average) to paint the village white 
and soften the rattle of machine-made 
snow underfoot. Even when it doesn’t 
snow, the gnarly beech trees on the sum- 
mit are likely to be coated overnight 
with rime ice, a lattice of sparkling bare 
branches against a deep blue sky. 

Skiing is new to the South, and the 
new South has taken to skiing like ants 
to a picnic. Beech draws heavily from 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas. Folks on the slopes speak 
slowly and politely, especially on week- 
days when the snow-starved crowds 
abate. 

You can tap along to flat picker Doc 
Watson at the Beech Tree Restaurant 
this coming January 7th. Doc hails from 
just up the road in Deep Gap. And you 
can get a real family-style country dinner 
at Daniel Boone’s in the town of Boone, 
21 miles from the area: country fried 
steak, catfish, corn, peas, butter beans 
and homemade pie. 

The local skiers, all of whom have 
tested the wares up North and out West, 
stay because of what ticketing manager 
John Buchanan Kelly calls ‘‘that south- 
ern hospitality’ and “the occasional 35- 
inch snowstorm."’ When that happens, 
when Gulf moisture combines just so 


The Tetons tower above Targhee, over the mountains from 


with Canadian arctic cold, Beech Moun- 
tain transcends its geography. Only the 
hardiest southern drivers make it up the 
steep approach road, and Beech be- 
comes a semi-private paradise,the equal 
of any ski hill in the world. * 


Peter Shelton is a former ski instructor and 
ski school director, now a freelance writer 
living in Ridgeway, Colorado. He is the 
1987 recipient of the Lowell Thomas Award 
for excellence in ski writing. 


INFO BOX 


TAOS 

Taos Ski Valley, New Mexico. Area 
phone: (505) 776-2291. Lodging: five 
lodges, seven condominiums, 1,000 
pillows in the Ski Valley. Average price: 
$47 per night double occupancy. Other 
lodging in the town of Taos, 20 miles 
distant. Lodging phone: (505) 
776-2233. 


MOUNT BACHELOR 

Bend, Oregon. Area phone: (503) 
382-2442. Lodging: 29 hotels and 
motels, 3,500 beds, in town of Bend, 22 
miles distant. Average cost: $30 per 
night double occupancy. Lodging phone: 
(503) 389-8334. 


GRAND TARGHEE 


Alta, Wyoming, via Driggs, Idaho. Area 
phone: (307) 353-2304. Lodging: three 
lodges at mountain. Average cost: $55 
per night double occupancy. Lodging 
phone: (800) 443-8146. 


MONT TREMBLANT 

Mont Tremblant, Quebec. Area phone: 
(819) 425-8711. Lodging: Mont 
Tremblant Lodge, 325 beds. Additional 
5,000 beds within 10 miles. Average 
cost $100 per night double occupancy. 
Lodging phone: (800) 567-6761. 


SKI BEECH MOUNTAIN 

Banner Elk, North Carolina. Area 
phone: (704) 387-2011. Lodging: three 
lodges at Beech Mountain, plus 
condominium and chalet rentals, 2,800 
rooms within three miles. Lodging 
phone: (704) 387-2011. 
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changed much through the years. When speaking to 
reporters, he still drops more I’s than a broken type- 
writer, just to remind everyone that his ego is still in fight- 
ing shape. His promoter, Mike Trainer, still insists that Sug- 
ar’s not in it for the money, even as he’s announcing Leon- 
ard’s purse of $12 million. At age 32, Leonard doesn’t even 
look much different from the kid who won Olympic gold 
in 1976. Except that nowadays, the gold isn’t just wrapped 
around his neck, but around his wrist and fingers, too. 
What makes this media gathering on a hot August day in 
New York so different from all the others, however, is the 
man Leonard is about to introduce as his next big-fight op- 
ponent. It’s not Thomas Hearns or Marvin Hagler, but a 
blond-haired, blue-eyed pretty boy named Donny Lalonde. 
Lalonde’s a champion who looks like he makes his living 
clutching the neck of a guitar. He’s the WBC light-heavy- 
weight champion. He is also a virtual unknown who has ap- 
peared on network TV just once, been champion less than 
a year, and has losses to undistinguished opponents like 
Vampire Johnson and Willie Edwards on his resume. 
Leonard vs. Lalonde. What is wrong with this picture? 
Fight night, November 7th, is supposed to be the kind 
of evening that shows boxing in its best light: the neon of 
Caesars Palace and the glimmer of the diamond earrings 
and gold cufflinks at ringside. But this is not one of box- 
ing’s finest moments. That this fight was even able to be 
signed, sealed, and sanctioned points out the myriad prob- 


Se Ray Leonard’s press conferences haven't 
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WITH CONTINUED 
MATCH-UPS LIKE 
SUGAR RAY AND THE 
GOLBEN Bev THE 
OWEET SCIENCE IS 
SOURING/By Jetf Ryan 


BOXING’S 
SHAME 


lems beseiging the fight game today. 

Leonard-Lalonde is not a superfight; it’s a microcosm of 
boxing’s ills. And not even the fancy packaging of a lavish 
press conference at the elegant Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to 
announce the bout could disguise that. You can’t make a 
vase from Woolworth’s any more valuable by putting it in 
a box from Tiffany’s. 

“Part of boxing has always been the carnival freak 
show,” says NBC’s color analyst, Dr. Ferdie Pacheco. 
“This is one of those cases.” 

It is a lack of attractions in the lighter-weight divisions— 
in other words, a shortage of guys who aren’t named Mike 
Tyson—that enables Leonard to periodically dust off the 
gloves, put the tassels back on his shoes, and return to make 
such a quick killing. 

“What Ray is doing,’’ says Leonard’s HBO broadcast 
partner, Larry Merchant, “‘is similar to a guy who plays a 
hand of poker once a year, takes the big pot, and walks 
away. It leaves you a little uncomfortable.” 

Even more so when Leonard doesn’t bother to square off 
with the most challenging competition. Leonard’s choice of 
Lalonde as an opponent is disturbing. The Canadian hardly 
deserves to face one of history’s finest fighters or pocket a 
reported $3 million. But while boxing insiders crave a 
matchup of Leonard and his middleweight champion clone, 
Michael Nunn, or a shootout with talented WBA light- 
heavyweight king Virgil Hill, Leonard has taken the path 
of least resistance. 

In Lalonde, Leonard found someone who had never 
faced an opponent of The Sugar Man’s stature. He uncov- 
ered a fearsome right-hand puncher, but one whose left has 
been rendered virtually useless, the result of an old hockey 
injury to his left shoulder. As if those factors didn’t tip the 
odds enough in Leonard’s favor, the contract for the bout 
called for Lalonde, a natural 175-pounder, to sweat down 
to 168. 

“This is Ray’s safe way to continue his ego trip,” says 
Pacheco. 

It is hardly a coincidence that Lalonde happens to be 
white. With the stature of potential foes like Hagler and 


¥ S 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY WILL HART 


Hearns diminished in the last year, Leonard was resigned 
to facing a virtual unknown in his latest comeback. Since 
that was the case, he was going to make sure that it was a 
white unknown, no matter how undeserving that white un- 
known may be. 

“This fight wouldn’t have happened if Lalonde wasn’t 
white,”’ says Merchant. “‘I can't think of any recent black 
light-heavyweight champion, with the possible exception of 
Michael Spinks, that he could have fought and made this 
kind of money.” 

“Tt’s in the slimy tradition of boxing to go for the money 
over what is right,’’ adds Pacheco. 

Even should Lalonde pull off a stunning upset, this fight 
provides a glaring example of how boxing, lacking a com- 
petitive fight, can go so far as to manufacture an event in 
an attempt to make turnstiles whirl. The ‘“drama’’ sur- 
rounding Leonard-Lalonde is that a win by Leonard would 
give him an unprecedented five titles in five different 
weight classes. That’s because not only would Lalonde’s 
light-heavyweight crown be on the line, but so too would 
the WBC’s newly created super-middleweight title. 

Confusing? Boxing, which in its golden era had eight di- 
visions ruled by eight champions, today has 17 ruled by 51. 
So what do five title belts around Leonard’s waist really 
mean? 

“To me it’s a Roger Maris asterisk,’’ says ABC analyst 
Alex Wallau. ‘‘In fact, this deserves an asterisk more than 
Maris’ 61 homers. The three sanctioning bodies have deval- 


ued the worth of a championship.”’ 

“Tn my 30 years in boxing, the most damaging thing I've 
seen is the making of championships mundane,”’ says 
Pacheco. “If we don't stop subdividing titles, we'll do ir- 
reparable damage to boxing. If you can see a championship 
fight every Saturday on CBS, NBC, or ABC, something's 
definitely wrong.” 

What's wrong is the WBC, WBA, and IBF, boxing’s 
three governing bodies. While all three bear an equal 
amount of responsibility for spurious weight classes, cheap- 
ened championships, and title-bout mismatches, the WBC 
has drawn particular attention for its sanctioning of Leon- 
ard-Lalonde. The Mexico-based organization has conven- 
iently chosen to ignore its own rule prohibiting two titles 
from being contested in the same bout, and has sidestepped 
its long-standing policy of not sanctioning any title fight un- 
less the two combatants are rated in the division’s top 10. 

Neither Leonard nor Lalonde were rated as super-mid- 
dleweights, yet the WBC has given their matchup its bless- 
ing, just as it did when an unranked Leonard fought Hagler 
last year. Then, suddenly, in September, from out of no- 
where, there was Leonard at the top of the WBC super-mid- 
dleweight rankings, even though he’s never fought in that 
weight division. 

“Lalonde is a champion and Leonard’s accomplishments 
make him an exception,’’ explains Eduardo Lomazon, a 
member of the WBC ratings committee. 

“Boxing has reached a point,’’ says NBC’s Marv Albert, 
“where almost anything goes.” 

And too often does. With matchups created not through 
a series of tuneup bouts, but in the offices of a promoter 
and a ratings body (not to mention manufactured angles 
and sidelights like the black vs. white issue), boxing at 
times bears an eerie resemblance to the World Wrestling 
Federation. So maybe it was only fitting that wrestling’s 
premier promoter, Vince McMahon, was sitting on the dais 
at the Waldorf alongside Leonard and Lalonde. 

McMahon’s enterprise, Titan Sports, paid a reported $9 
million for the pay-per-view rights to the bout. That’s good 
news for the promotion, but bad news for the fans. What 
that cash outlay translates into is a hefty $29.95 price tag 
for every viewer's home. 

Titan wasn’t the only one paying titanic sums to promot- 
er Mike Trainer. Caesars Palace shelled out between $5 
million and $7 million for a site fee. That investment is re- 
couped with ticket prices ranging from $1,000 for a ring- 
side view to $200 for, uh, cheap seats. Such outrageous 
ticket prices to see fights live and on closed-circuit or pay- 
per-view TV is yet one more problem plaguing the sweet 
science. 

“The real danger to boxing is that these big events are 
not being seen by the majority of the public and won't be 
in the future,”’ says ABC’s Wallau. ‘‘Because the purses are 
so high, the big fights are never on network TV. Networks 
can’t afford to pay that kind of money. Take your big 
events away from the masses, and you lose your base. It’s 
like having only 200,000 people see the Super Bowl. Pro 
football’s appeal with the general public would diminish. 
Boxing’s may as well.” 

Boxing, a sport that lives for today without any concern 
for tomorrow, doesn’t seem to care. And, after all, why 
should it? With ratings bodies ready to cater to a promot- 
er’s every desire and publicity-hungry hotels anxious to buy 
any event featuring a recognizable marquee name, the 
quick fix is always just a few smoky backroom meetings 
away. 

Is Gerry Cooney in shape these days? * 


Jeff Ryan writes regularly for KO magazine. 
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You'll have to forgive Merit smokers for blowing their own horns a bit. 
They’ve found a way to continue to enjoy everything they love about smoking. 
The rich, rewarding taste. The genuine satisfaction. Yet, at the same time, they’re getting even 
less tar than with other leading lights. Fact is, Merit tastes as good or better 
than cigarettes with up to 38% more tar. Enriched Flavor™ is the secret. 
Only Merit has it. Though with all those Merit smokers, 
it won’t be a secret for long. 


Enriched Flavor low tar.™ A solution with Merit. 


MERIT 


Filter 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


® Philip Morris Inc. 1988 


Kings: 8 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


THE KNICKS 

ARE FIXING TO 
RUN AND THE 
GARDEN IS 
READY TO PARTY 


By Steven Lang 


THE FAITHIS BA 


NOLAVT TISHOLIN 


ick Pitino, the second-year coach 
R= the New York Knicker- 

bockers, is sitting in a confer- 
ence room in Madison Square Garden, 
folding and unfolding one of those pink 
message slips. Behind him, a trio of tro- 
phies from the halcyon days of the early 
Seventies unceremoniously huddle on 
the floor. Pitino’s got a public appear- 
ance later today: an award ceremony for 
his young star Mark Jackson where he'll 
meet New York Mayor Ed Koch for the 
first time. “If I had my choice, I'd rather 
meet Mickey Mantle,” he confesses. 

On the outside, Pitino is all big-city 
cool: double-breasted, ventless suit, the 
seasoned media subject with the even ca- 
dence. Not a hair ouc of place. But in- 
side he’s chomping at the bit, eager to 
dispense with all the beside-the-point 
off-season responsibilities of his position 
and get down to his passion—turning the 
Knicks into winners. 

“T can’t wait. I’m on the edge of my 
seat in anticipation of the coming sea- 
son,”’ Pitino says. His Final Four ring 
flashes when he gesticulates with his 
hands, which he does a lot. ‘“To try and 
build a championship caliber team out of 
the Knicks, a team I’ve admired since I 
was young, is the greatest challenge in 
the world.” 

Fans would’ve fallen down laughing 
only a year ago to hear such talk. And 
they'd have been within their rights. It 
was hairy for a while. New York, a rabid 
basketball town, had lost the faith. 
You'd see guys scattered among the 
empty rows in the blues (the cheap 
seats) in the Garden cursing loudly to no 
one in particular during yet another loss. 
Patrick Ewing, of the lottery, did not 
turn out to be the immediate franchise 
maker everyone expected. Prime draft 
choices were traded away for stop-gap 
players like Gerald Henderson. Injuries 
devastated key players. Bernard King, 
who had single-handedly powered the 
team to 47 wins and the playoffs in 
1984, spent more than a full season in 
rehabilitation for a busted knee before 
being given away to the Bullets. Bill 
Cartwright was sidelined for the better 
parts of two seasons with a broken foot. 
Going into last season, the team had a 
71-175 record over the previous three 
campaigns, never winning more than 24 
games. They stunk. 

But nobody's laughing anymore. It’s 
true that the Knicks last-minuted them- 
selves into the playoffs with a 38-44 re- 
cord only to get creamed in the first 
round by the Celtics, but, hey, that’s a 


Homeboy Mark Jackson: A familiar face 
around town after his hot rookie 
season. 
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hell of a lot better than anyone expected. 
And it doesn’t tell the whole story. The 
Knicks came alive in the second half; 
they won 20 of their final 24 games at 
home. And they won five of their last 
seven on the road, where recent history 
had indicated they would curl up and 
die. 

The Garden started to rock for the 
first time in years. Pitino’s rah-rah style 
on the floor became infectious. Savvy 
New Yorkers quickly recognized that 
the No. 18 draft pick was turning into 
the No. 1 rookie. Mark Jackson, who be- 
came the court Napoleon within weeks 
of his first pro game, racked up the as- 
sists and got people daring to compare 
him to Walt Frazier. Ewing came into his 
own as the season progressed, scoring 
over 20 points per game and finishing 
third among centers in the league with 
2.99 blocked shots per game. Even Cart- 
wright, playing to a chorus of boos and 
cries of ‘‘trade him’’ proved to be a gal- 
lant team player, delivering more in the 
clutch than Knick fans deserved. Key 
pick-ups like forwards Johnny Newman 
and Sidney Green, though spotty at 
times, provided clutch scoring and re- 
bounding. 

And it’s going to get better. Every- 
body is psyched for the arrival of Charles 
Oakley. The erstwhile Chicago Bull 
grabbed a league-leading 1,066 re- 
bounds last season, averaging 13 a 
game. Traded for Cartwright in June, 
Oakley should be able to free up Ewing, 
allowing the center to pump up his re- 
bounding stats while blocking even 
more shots. 

All eyes, including Knick manage- 
ment, will be focused on Rod Strickland, 
the draft choice from DePaul that was 
too good to pass up. Strickland is ex- 
pected to give Jackson the rest he’ll need 
while maintaining team momentum; but 
is he willing to play second banana? And 
does he have the stamina for NBA-cali- 
ber physical demands? 

Add to this arsenal a second-year Jack- 
son who won't make the mistakes that 
rookies make and a Gerald Wilkins who 
has exchanged the word “‘I’’ for ‘“‘we”’ 
on the playing floor, and you have the 
ingredients for a competitive, young team 
primed to do damage. A fact that has to 
please the NBA, which sees the begin- 
ning of the end of the Celtics-Lakers 
stronghold and would benefit from a 
contender based in a major market. 

So last year, everybody was writing 
them off. And all of a sudden they're a 
threat. ‘“The Knicks did a very good job 
of moving in the right direction with 
Oakley and Strickland,” says new Celtic 
Coach Jim Rodgers. And Jeff Bzdelik, 
assistant coach of the conference rival 
Washington Bullets puts it simply: ‘““The 
Knicks will finish one of the top two 
teams in our division.” 
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he guy in charge of all this, the 
i one with the big office at the end 
of the hall who answers to boss 
Gulf & Western, is General Manager Al 
Bianchi. He looks like a dealmaker, with 
his oversized gold frame glasses, blue- 
striped shirt with white collar and pink 
tie. The framed photo of Jack Nicholson 
and him eyeball-to-eyeball. And, most of 
all, the huger-than-huge turquoise ring 
that he sports, the one with the unprinta- 
ble suggestion to referee Richie Powers 
printed right on it. 

“Tt was the fifth game of the Phoenix- 
Boston playoffs in 1976 and the Celtics 
called time out with two seconds left 
during the second overtime,” says the 
one-time assistant coach of the Suns. 
“They didn’t have any time outs left but 
[referee] Powers chose to ignore that. If 
he had called the technical and we made 
the shot, we would’ve gone up 3-2. We 
lost in triple overtime. I was so pissed 
off.” 

Bianchi took charge in July of 1987. 
It was a rough scene. ‘““There was so 
much negative vibes around,” he re- 
members. “‘.“This guy can’t do that.’ 
‘Gotta get rid of that guy,’ they were 
saying. The media was tired of losing. 
And when the media is that way, the fans 
get that way. 

“People didn’t have spunk. Everyone 
was downbeat. I heard secondhand that 
the previous management wasn’t here all 
the time. Even upstairs (at Gulf & West- 
ern) it was mumbo jumbo. My job was 
to change the chemistry. Good chemis- 
try and you win.” 

The native New Yorker instituted 
some changes. He moved training camp 
from New Jersey to New York and es- 
tablished a psychological testing pro- 
gram for team members so “‘if there are 
any danger areas, we can cut them off.” 
But mostly, he waited to see how the 
men would respond to the new coach. 

Pitino arrived less than one week after 
Bianchi. And in his first go-round in the 
pros as head coach, Pitino aimed to rep- 
licate the type of program he employed 
during successful stints at Providence 
and Boston University. He ran his play- 
ers hard on defense, creating an offense 
off of traps and presses. It usually 
worked, preventing the opposition from 
setting up and not letting them run their 
plays. But it wasn’t enough. Let’s face it, 
this was the NBA. Without outside 
shooting, a team can only go so far. Dis- 
gruntled Knick fans knew thar 


Coach Rick Pitino: A boy’s face with 
the man’s job of turning around the 
Knicks. 


Johnny Newman: Looking to mend the 
Archilles’ heel at small forward. 
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“I didn’t expect everybody to be as 
negative as they were in the beginning,” 
says Pitino of those early months. “I 
found out quickly. We were booed out 
of the place. It wasn’t ‘Let’s get behind 
them.’ But I grew up here and I 
should’ve expected that. And this is the 
same group of people that gave us a 
standing ovation for four minutes after 
we lost to the Celtics. So you take the 
good with the bad.” . 

Bianchi made some early personnel 
moves. He acquired Sidney Green from 
Detroit to solidify the Knick presence 
off the boards. Rory Sparrow was traded 
and Gerald Henderson put on waivers. 
“Sparrow and Henderson were not 
really true point guards,’’ Bianchi 
shrugs. ‘““And how much worse could 
Jackson be? Besides, Henderson 
would’ve had a problem sitting behind 
Jackson.” 

Perhaps Bianchi’s most astute contri- 
bution to last year’s team was picking up 


mer Cleveland Cavalier second round 
pick wasn’t consistent but he did have 
his moments. Thirty-one straight free 
throws during the second half of Febru- 
ary. A 15 ppg scoring average over the 
last 25 games and a 34-point showing in 
the playoffs against Boston. A string of 
personal bests culminating in a 29-point 
performance in April. “Newman was an 
interesting situation,’’ says Bianchi. 
“‘When I was a scout at Phoenix, I 
thought of drafting him. I watched his 
progress. When he became available, we 
knew he could shoot the ball. Another 
pleasant surprise.”’ 

Now the Knicks are ready for what 
their coach calls ‘‘phase two.’’ Pitino 
outlines the strategy for the new season: 
“Last year I spent 80 percent of my time 
working on defense. I think you have to 
do that anytime you take over a pro- 
gram. This year, I’ll be spending 80 per- 
cent of my time on offense and the 
break. We’re not going to be the Lakers 
because we don’t have the running for- 
wards they do. But we are going to get 
out. 

“Everybody’s going to run this year. 
At all costs. Last year we had a five-man 
gang rebounding. This time the guards 
are going to cheat out closer to the hash 
marks. And we'll outlet the ball further 
on out. We’re going to beat the oppos- 
ing team down the floor. Take 16 sec- 
onds to get our shots off. To do that, the 
team will have to be in twice the physical 
condition it was. We pressured them de- 
fensively,. now we'll also run it down 
their backs.’’ 

Ewing says he’s ready for it. Arguably 
now one of the three best centers in the 
league, be became the team’s ‘‘go to” 
guy last season when he played for the 
first time in all 82 games. The success of 
this season’s team will no doubt wrap 


Johnny Newman on waivers. The for-: 


around his performance again. “I’m a 
running center,” Ewing says confident- 
ly. ‘“My game is to get up and down the 
court. I’m one of the first two down the 
court on the break.” 
. Something happened to Ewing over 
the course of the 1988 season: he be- 
came a leader. After two seasons of a 
loose-lips-sink-ships attitude, Ewing 
started stepping out. “I got a lot more 
vocal last season,’”’ he says. ‘If I had a 
problem, I’d talk up. The first two sea- 
sons were a learning experience.” 
Ewing has spent the past summer 
working on his left-handed hook shot, 
which he says has become almost as 
accomplished as his right-handed hook 
shot; which he didn’t use a lot. ‘I didn’t 
use the right hand a lot to take hook 
shots: but it’s nice to have,” he says. 
“‘And I developed the left-handed hook 
shot because you have to improve on last 
year. The scouts know what J can do, so 


' I have to develop.” 


He’s also been working on his free 
throws and passing, two areas that need- 
ed improving. He hit 72 percent of his 
foul shots last season. “I'd like to see 
that number at 75 to 80 percent,”’ he ac- 
knowledges. Pitino wants him to center 
his shot more. “‘He lines up to the right 
side,’’ the coach pointed out. Ewing 
knows what Pitino wants but admits the 
tight side “is where I’m comfortable.” 
He says he'll try to adjust but even Pi- 
tino recognizes that “‘it’s tough to break 
people of habits.” 

As for his passing, Ewing thinks tim- 
ing will improve his performance from 
the low post. “‘I’ve got to learn to hit the 
open man before they double team me,”’ 
he says. 

Ewing last year finished the season as 
one of the top 10 field goal shooters. At 
times, and especially in matchups against 
less physical centers, he seemed virtually 
undeniable once he had the ball down 
low. If he can make headway in the skills 
he has been working on, he will chill the 
opposition all over the league. 

Says Marv Albert, NBC sportscaster 
and long-time Knick broadcaster: ‘“Ew- 
ing has only scratched the surface offen- 
sively. He was strictly a defensive player 
in college. He’s beginning to develop a 
turn-around jump shot [which Ewing, in- 
cidentally, already believes is ‘‘great’’] 
and has proven he’s one of the best cen- 
ters in the NBA.” 

Defensively, Ewing also plans to juice 
up his rebounding numbers this season 
and move into double figures. It’s some- 
thing he figures Oakley’s presence will 
enable him to achieve. ‘“They’ll double 
team Charles on the boards because he’s 
such a great rebounder,’”’ Ewing says. 
“They'll guard me one-on-one which 
means my rebounding stats should in- 
crease.” 

It seems like a lot of things depend on 


.Oakley for the Knicks to click this sea- 


son. Ewing’s already looking to him for 
support. Any success from a hopped-up 
offense will hinge on the power for- 
ward’s ability to outlet the ball quick and 
deep. And, if that’s not enough, look for 
the Knicks to go to- Oakley more than 
his old. teammates did. The Bulls only 
had eyes for Michael Jordan. And if 
Oakley solidifies his low post game, the 
Knicks should go to him a@ Jot more. 

After all, somebody has to make up the 
11.1 points each game that Cartwright 
contributed last season as the team’s 
fourth-leading scorer. So Oakley’s got 
his work cut out for him. Oakley talks 
about New York as a challenge. He’s 
clearly a little daunted about the town’s 
reputation as a media circus, repeating 
what others have told him, ‘Be careful 
what you say.’ 

“I intend to do my talking on the 
floor,” he counters. ‘I bring the team 
more toughness on the inside. Get the 
key rebound and help with the transi- 
tion. I pass pretty well.’’ 

Oakley concedes his low post game 
could stand improvement and says he’s 
been working on it. ‘‘They’ll double 
team Patrick,” he figures, which should 
give him more room. Over three sea- 
sons, he’s averaged 12.2 points a game. 
His goal: “‘I’d like to score about 14 to 
15 points a game.” 

He’s not concerned about adapting to 
Pitino’s running game. ‘“We ran some- 
times in Chicago and I run the floor 
well, can go sideways and back and 
forth,”’ is Oakley’s assessment. And Pi- 
tino is even less concerned about Oak- 
ley’s assimilation. “If last year’s team, 
with Pat Cummings [gone to free agen- 
cy], Sidney Green and Cartwright could 
adapt, anybody can,”’ he answers. 

The New York dailies approved of 
the trade that brought the 6-9, 245- 
pound forward to the Knicks. And Mar- 
ty Blake, director of scouting for the 
NBA, calls the Oakley-Cartwright deal 
‘‘a made-in-heaven trade. It benefits 
both clubs.’ 

Some say centers are at a premium 
right now and the Knicks cut a great 
deal because of that. In retrospect, one 
of the strongest moves made by much 
maligned prior GM Scotty Stirling was 
not to trade Cartwright. 

“Big guys are valuable. That’s why we 
held on to Cartwright,” Bianchi reasons. 
He is swigging from a bottle of Evian 
water while puffing away at a thick cigar 
as he makes this point. ‘““The timing had 
to be right. One of Chicago’s problems 
was scoring and it was a good move for 
them. And regardless of what anybody 
said, there was nobody—maybe one 
team—better than us at center.” 

hen there’s Mark Jackson. On an 
I Indian summer Sunday afternoon 
in September, last season’s Rook- 
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Patrick Ewing: He’s packing new 
offensive weapons in his new role of 
team leader. 


ie of the Year is at a street fair on Man- 
hattan’s Upper West Side, running a free 
throw contest for The Daily News. He's 
been showing his face a lot around town 
during the off-season—and loving it. 

“A lot of people are wondering why 
I’m in the mall, on the street,’’ he says. 
“T’m having a lot of fun and I worked all 
my life to get here.”’ 

New Yorkers return that valentine. 
Jackson is the hit of energy that got peo- 
ple to pay attention. That created the op- 
portunities for his teammates. From 
Queens to St. John’s to the Knicks. 
Homeboy makes good. He still lives at 
home and the fans love it. Over the sum- 
mer, he bought his folks a house on 
Long Island; ‘‘one of my greatest 
dreams," he calls it. And while he’s 
moving to a condo in New Jersey, his 
folks will still keep a room for him at the 
new home. The fans will love that, too. 

Jackson was selected 18th in the draft; 
he wasn't even the first point guard cho- 
sen. The line was, he was a little too 
slow, with an outside shot that needed 
improving. Jackson still rails about that. 
“T have no confidence in scouts,” he 
says. ‘“They talked about my quickness 
and my shooting. But they forgot about 
my heart.’’ As for that outside shooting— 
he averaged a respectable 13.6 points 
per game last season—he remains defi- 
ant. ‘It’s not my job to hit 20-footers. 
It’s my job to run the team.” 

Jackson sparkled in the assist category, 
setting a new team record. He averaged 
over 10 a game (third in the league, be- 
hind John Stockton and Magic Johnson), 
including 22 outings with 16 or more. 
What can he do for an encore this sea- 
son? “I’m a perfectionist,” he says. “I’m 
not totally satisfied with any aspect of my 
game—passing, shooting, quickness—the 
whole repertoire can improve. I had a 
very good season last year but I can get 
better. There’s so much to build on.” 

Pitino is considering switching Jack- 
son over to shooting guard at times, a 
move that would allow both Strickland 
and Jackson to play at the same time. 
Jackson says he has no problem with 
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that.“‘I love playing. It doesn’t make 
a difference where. I'll do what 
ever it takes to win.” 

The coach says Jackson generates 
““chemistry’’on the court and believes 
he‘‘did as well as anyone I’ve ever seen 
adapt to my game.” Pitino is also high 
on the often inconsistent Gerald 
Wilkins, who has figured in Knick fans’ 
countless trades of the imagination to 
bring Chris Mullen back to New York. 
“T am most impressed with him. At one 
time, he looked at defense as a disease. 
Did not make an effort to pass. He has 
learned to place winning ahead of indi- 
vidual goals.’’ After Ewing, Wilkins 
threw in the most points for his team— 
17.4 a game. 

o that’s the meat of the line-up, 
Sie there. Maturing and hard- 

working. But that’s all she wrote. 
The rest of the team is an unanswered 
question. As Pitino bluntly puts it: 
“We're still one or two players away 
from being taken very seriously.” 

The gaping hole is at shooting for- 
ward. ‘‘Small forward is our Achilles’ 
heel,” says Pitino. ““We weren't getting 
points off our offense. I don’t know if 
it'll be Walker or Newman. They both 
had roller coaster seasons.” 

Kenny “‘Sky’’ Walker is a star waiting 
to shine. His inability to get his mojo 
working in New York has been a source 
of frustration for fans and management. 
The Knicks’ number one draft choice, in 
1986, he’s been called everything from 
“ta mistake’ by some fans to ‘‘a good 
pick’’ by scout Blake. ‘‘He has played 
well. He started a lot of games. He can 
rebound, is aggressive and gets better 
every year,” is the scout’s line. The truth 
is somewhere in between. 

‘“‘New York is a tough town for Ken- 
ny Walker,’’ says a paternal Pitino. “In 
Kentucky [where he played in college], 
Sky had 23,000 people adoring him 
each night. Kenny is a sensitive young 
man. When he was booed badly, I'd see 
tears well up in him. I told him I don’t 
care what they write, how many people 
boo, his coaches and teammates love 
him. 

Meanwhile, Bianchi is doing some 
redecorating of his office. Off to the 
side, ready for hanging, are blow-ups of 
Knick action shots from 1973. The GM 
is going to put them up, then get similar 
photos of current Knicks and display 
them together. Get the point? * 


Steve Lang is a freelance writer living in 
New York. 


BILL SMITH 


Charles Oakley: The rebounding king 
moves in from Chicago with a lot of 
work to do. 


Kenny Walker: A star who’s waiting to 
shine or a mistake that already 
happened? 
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THEY'VE GOT A 
NEW OWNER, 
NEW UNIFORMS, 
A NEW ATTITUDE 
... AND A PRETTY 
GOOD NEW 
CENTER 

By Rick Sadowski 


t's one thing to stumble and bumble 
I along in life when there’s a glimmer 

of hope that keeps you going. You 
keep working like hell, through futility 
and failure, knowing that some day, 
somehow, things will get better. 

But for the Los Angeles Kings’ mostly 
miserable 22-year existence, the cloud of 
utter hopelessness had been so over- 
whelming that nobody even /ooked for a 
silver lining. Some day, somehow, 
things will get even worse. And they 
did. 

But one day, somehow, things got bet- 
ter. Much better. That day was August 
9, 1988, when new Kings owner Bruce 
McNall brought Wayne Gretzky to 
town. Suddenly, they said, the Kings 
were no longer a joke. Suddenly, hockey 
was viable in Los Angeles. Suddenly, it 
seemed, a sad and doomed sports organ- 
ization had turned itself around. And all 
of a sudden, the future was rosy. 

The fact of the matter is that there was 
nothing sudden about it. There’s obvi- 
ously no minimizing the importance of 
bringing the world’s greatest player into 
the picture. But the Kings organization, 
whose track record stands as a cracked 
and chipped monument to in-office mis- 
management and on-ice buffoonery, had 
righted itself even before The Trade. 
And therein lies a tale. 

Much of the credit for what is happen- 
ing now belongs to 38-year-old Bruce 
McNall, a former Kings season-ticket- 
holder who turned a childhood coin-col- 
lecting hobby into a multi-million dollar 
business. In September of 1986, he pur- 
chased a quarter of the Kings. Some 18 
months and around $20 million later, 
the team was all his. 
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That meant the Jerry Buss era had 
ended for the Kings. ‘‘Jerry was interest- 
ed in expanding his operations, going in- 
to baseball and football,’’ McNall says of 
Buss, who in 1979 had bought the 
Kings, the NBA Lakers and the Forum 
from Jack Kent Cooke for $67.5 million. 
“Hockey was a drain on him.” 

McNall, who estimates his net worth 
at $110 million, is used to doing things 
right. His Numismatic Fine Arts, Inc. is 
the most prominent privately owned an- 
cient-coin firm in the United States. He 
also deals in ancient art, and owns Sum- 
ma Stables, a thoroughbred racing out- 
fit, as well as Gladden Entertainment, a 
movie production company. “‘I've al- 


ways tried to turn my hobbies into 
businesses,’’ he says. 

Convinced he could turn the King 
franchise into a profitable business, 
McNall set to work on major changes as 
soon as he gained total control of the 
team. He has hired Roy Mlakar, former- 

eral man ger in Ne Ha n 


ons 


ment, had brand-new team offices con- 
structed and centrally located within the 
Forum, and spruced up the players’ 
dressing rooms there and at the club’s 
suburban Culver City practice rink. 

All of that went over well with Kings 
Head Coach Robbie Ftorek. “I think 
now everybody feels that things are in 
order,’ Ftorek says, “that things are 
moving in the right direction, as op- 
posed to being in chaos. When people 
feel better about what’s going on, they 
should be more productive. That in- 
cludes guys on the ice.”’ 

Buss had been quite visible for a 
while, as he still is with his Lakers. But 
his interest waned so much at the end 
that he even began sending other people 
to do his bidding at league Board of Go- 
vernors meetings, alienating other own- 
ers who otherwise might have shown 
more concern for L.A.’s problems. 

“Jerry for all those years had basket- 
ball and hockey going at the exact same 


overhaul of the amateur scouting depart- 


time,” says McNall. ‘“‘One was a world 
champion and one was a doormat... I 
think what was needed was somebody 
who only had the Kings as an interest.” 
That somebody is McNall. “I think 
with Bruce you can see he has a master 
plan,”’ says Jimmy Fox. “‘It’s not like he’s 
coming in and just throwing money 
around. A lot of things, like our travel 
schedule, had been done without much 
thought, though even that began to 
change a few years ago. It’s none of my 
business to be talking about the way 
money was spent, but 
now at least people 
who ask questions are 
getting answers.” 
The travel schedule is 
indeed one thing that 
McNall is pushing for. He’s 

been lobbying his fellow 

owners to get Los Angeles moved from 
the Smythe Division into the Norris, 
which would give the travel-weary team 
more non-stop flights and fewer customs 
checks into and out of Canada. It won't 
be an easy sell, but McNall has his ways. 
“You have to be aggressive,”’ he says.” 
One of the first things McNall did was 
get the Kings’ uniforms completely re- 


isa symbolic Break with the p: 
conscious effort to replace the Kings’ 
lackluster image with an aura of tough- 
ness. 

Gretzky, for one, believes that teams 
can win or lose games “‘by the crest they 
wear on their sweaters’’—a variation of 
the old adage that winners win and los- 
ers lose. There’s a lot of talk about 
Gretzky bringing a winning attitude to 
Los Angeles, and it’s probably true. But 
it’s also probably true that the ground- 
work for the winning attitude was al- 
ready laid the day that Robbie Ftorek 
became head coach last year. 

Ftorek, 36, was a high-scoring center 
in the World Hockey Association for 
five seasons, and beat out Gretzky for 
the scoring title in 1978-79, 116-points 
to 110. After four subsequent years in 
the NHL, he coached the Kings’ New 
Haven team for parts of three seasons 
before replacing Mike Murphy as Kings 
head coach in December. 

Says Ftorek, “The biggest job I had 


Jicperrick (both 19) have come aboard 


when I first got here was to try and get 
the guys to realize, ‘Hey, we can win, we 
can win hockey games.’ We didn’t win 
as many games as we would have liked, 
but I think we made some headway. I 
think the guys believe they can win, so 
I have to say Wayne is a little late on that 
one.” 

With the winning attitude supposedly 
solidly in place, how will that translate in 
numbers for a team with only one win- 
ning season in the past seven? “I'd like 
to see some steady improvement,” says 
McNall. ““That’s reasonable to me. We 
were playing more or less .500 with 
Ftorek last year (23-25-4). We should 
improve on that record with Wayne 
Gretzky.” 

One thing McNall can’t do is skate in 
the games. You need the players to do 
that. The Kings have made a big start in 
getting better players, and for once it 
isn’t a false start. Young stars like all-star 
left winger Luc Robitaille (22), center 
Jimmy Carson (20) and defenseman 
Steve Duchesne (23) have entered with 
impact in the last three years. Carson was 
sacrificed to get Gretzky, but two more 
potential standouts in defenseman 
Wayne McBean and goaltender Mark 


The Kings have a well-deserved repu- 
tation for defensive shortcomings—they 
permitted a league-high 359 goals last 
year—but it’s a lack of size along the 
front lines that has really hurt them. 
They've been bullied into submission in 
the past; L.A. once went eight years be- 
tween victories over the physical Phila- 
delphia Flyers. But now they should be 
bigger and better with Tonelli and two 
forwards who were included in the 
Gretzky package, Mike Krushelnyski 
and Marty McSorley. All three are six 
feet or taller and weigh more than 200 
pounds. 

“And with Fitzpatrick and the other 
kid (Robb Stauber, a Hobey Baker win- 
ner who's now a junior at the University 
of Minnesota), I think our goaltending 
is really going to shape up in the next 
couple of years,” says General Manager 
Rogie Vachon, a former King goaltend- j 
ing star himself" 

That would be a blessed relief. The 
Kings have tried 14 goalies since Va- 
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chon left the L.A. crease 10 years ago. 
They spent this off-season seeking num- 
ber 15 from around the league, although 
there’s a good chance that he'll come 
this time from their system. 

Los Angeles has finally begun to get 
some use out of its New Haven, Con- 
necticut, farm team. Winger Paul Fen- 
ton, who developed into a 20-goal scor- 
er last year, and young defensemen Ken 
Hammon and Ken Baumgartner played 
well following mid-season recalls last 
year. 

But the Nighthawks had been a 
shambles of a team during George Ma- 
guire’s reign of error as Kings general 
manager from 1977 to 1984. Because 
Maguire didn’t believe in keeping draft 
picks, he had to stock his New Haven 
roster with aging veterans who had vir- 
tually no chance of making it back to the 
NHL. 

Consequently, when then-owner Buss 
replaced Maguire (reluctantly, believe it 
or not) with Vachon in 1984, the organ- 
ization was wallowing in dead wood. 
“‘Honestly,’’ says Vachon, “I think we 
had one guy down there who had a 
chance to make the Kings.” 

Vachon cleared house immediately, 
releasing 22 players, most of them use- 
less minor leaguers. The new approach 
has begun to pay dividends; the Kings 
are getting some players. 

The $15 million (plus Carson, two 
other players and three first-round draft 
choices) that McNall paid for Gretzky 
reaped immediate dividends. Hockey in 
Los Angeles was bigger during August 
than it ever was in mid-season. The 
Kings almost immediately doubled their 
season ticket sales (from 4,500 the previ- 
ous year) and added three rows to the 
press section. Gretzky himself was soon 
rewarded with a four-year contract ex- 
tension through the 1995-96 season 
worth around $2.5 million in salary and 
bonuses per year. Everybody was hap- 
py—everybody outside of Canada, that 
is. 

“I imagine it will go like this for 
awhile,” said McNall at the time, ‘‘with 
a lot of excitement and enthusiasm. But 
the team has to improve with him in 
order for us to keep the momentum 
going.” 

That should happen. At 27, hockey’s 
best player is in the prime of his life. 
He’s pleased to be in Los Angeles with 
his pregnant wife, actress Janet Jones 
and, he says, he’s ‘‘feeling like a 17-year- 
old again.” But bringing a Stanley Cup 
to L.A. will take all of Gretzky’s consid- 
erable skills. He is facing the biggest 
challenge of his career. “One guy can’t 
do it all by himself,” Gretzky says. ‘‘It’s 
going to take a lot of hard work by a lot 
of people.” 

Gretzky makes everyone around him 
perform better, and it isn’t as though the 


Kings are without some gifted players. 
Robitaille was the NHL's best rookie 
two years ago; last season, he scored 53 
goals and made first team All-Star at left 
wing. Center Bernie Nicholls has aver- 
aged 36 goals over the past six seasons. 
The additions of Tonelli and Krushelny- 
ski, and a big year out of Bob Carpenter 
should give the Kings as much firepower 
as any team in the league. 

Carpenter has struggled since scoring 
53 goals four years ago, but he is still 
young enough at 25 to recapture what- 
ever has prevented him from reaching 
his vast potential. He has good size at six 
feet and 190 pounds, a mean streak and 
a scoring touch. “Bobby should be able 
to play like the Messiers and the Trot- 
tiers,’’ says Gretzky, who has made Car- 
penter his pet reclamation project. 

Despite missing 16 games a year ago 
with knee and eye injuries, the Great 
One still finished with 40 goals and 149 
points. There is no reason to believe he 
won't produce big numbers again. 
Gretzky remains a feared penalty killer, 
a commodity the Kings have needed, 
and in a weird way he could help the 
team shave its goals-against quota even 
though he’s not considered a strong de- 
fensive player. 

“When Wayne's on the ice,’’ Taylor 
explains, ‘the other teams are usually 
thinking about defense. That means 


The newly crowned King holds court. 


they’re not really focusing on their of- 
fensive game the way they should. So 
he’s going to help us all the way 
around.” 

Gretzky put it another way: “‘If I’ve 
got it, they can’t score.” 

Adds the Great One, “‘It’s going to be 
a tremendous adjustment for all of us. 
It’s going to take some time and a lot of 
hard work. When they put the Team 
Canadas together, it takes a long time 
for everyone to get adjusted. So it’s not 
like I haven’t been through this to some 
extent.” * 


Rick Sadowski covers the NHL for the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner. 
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illy Tubbs, the Oklahoma Uni- 
B versity coach with the sand- 

blasted vocal cords and Super- 
glued hairdo, considers himself well-ad- 
justed, but an army of detractors beg to 
differ. With the exception of Bob 
Knight at Indiana, Billy Tubbs is the 
most vilified coach in college basketball. 
In fact, if you ever find yourself short an 
enemy, he can spare you a couple thou- 
sand or so to give you all the hate ’n’ dis- 
content your life is lacking. 

But the funny thing is that if you take 
the time to sit down with Billy for a cou- 
ple of days, a strange. thing happens. 
You forget that he’s the guy who barks 
at courtside like a pitbull on a chain. 
You forget that he’s the guy who regu- 
larly schedules games with petunias like 
Centenary College, then kicks the pistils 
out of them by 68 points. And you for- 
get that Oklahoma crude runs through 
his veins and gushes out his mouth when 
he tells reporters and opponents to go to 
hell and advises referees to visit less sce- 
nic destinations. 

Spend some time with the personable 
Billy Tubbs and he'll convince you that 
his black-hat image is unearned. He 
maintains that he’s basically an easy-go- 
ing sort, bothering folks only when they 
bother him first. If the rest of the world 
doesn't shake his tree, he promises not 
to drop apples on their head. 

And oh, how they adore his half of the 
Barry 'n’ Billy Act in Norman, Oklaho- 
ma. Sooners love the 200-72 record 
(.738 winning percentage) he’s com- 
piled in his eight years at OU. His first 
win of the new season will make him the 
winningest coach in school history, sur- 
passing the 200-181 mark compiled by 
Bruce Drake from 1938 to 1955. They 
love the fact his teams have posted seven 
straight 20-win seasons, made six conse- 
cutive NCAA Tournament appearances 
(a Big Eight record), and celebrated 
three Big Eight Conference champion- 
ships. They love his offense which re- 
sembles five roadrunners high on Benze- 
drine, and a hit-it 'n’ git-it defense that 
presses even during the National An- 
them. 

But most of all, the good citizens of 
Norman appreciate Billy Tubbs because 
he took a team that was the Tammy Faye 
of college basketball and Merlined it in- 
to Fawn Hall. Prior to Tubbs’ introduc- 
tion of Billyball in 1980, the Sooners’ 
achievements included just two 20-win 
seasons (1978-79 and 1946-47). In 63 
years of play, Oklahoma participated in 
only six post-season tournaments. The 
team hadn’t been to the Final Four since 
’47. Norman might have been on the 
basketball map, but you'd have had to 
look under a compound microscope to 
find it. 

Football-mad Oklahoma never threw 
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a red carpet down for Billy Tubbs when 
he took the head coaching job after 
achieving a combined 106-68 record for 
Southwestern University (1971-73) and 
Lamar (1976-80). For one thing, he only 
received a contract after Georgetown’s 
John Thompson spurned the Sooners’ 
offer. Billy had no trouble adjusting to 
that slight either, joking that he had 
been wife Pat’s second choice, too, and 
“it’s worked out pretty good”’ after two 
kids and 25 years of marriage. He added 
that in three years, ol’ John Thompson 
would either get a thank-you note or 
four slashed tires courtesy of one Billy 
Tubbs. 

And while Billy admits he’d fail to 
qualify right now for the SAT test (‘‘one 
damn algebra problem and they've got 
my butt!’’), he was smart enough to rec- 
ognize that his basketball program 
would always be the red-headed stepsis- 
ter of football at OU. (Tubbs’ predeces- 
sor Dave Bliss, now at New Mexico, hat- 
ed the second banana role, paying $500 
for a room to throw a team banquet rath- 
er than use one of the football team’s 
rooms on campus for free.) ‘‘I would be 
one of the all-time idiots to fight football 
here,” Billy told reporters at a press con- 
ference. ‘‘I might as well knock mother- 
hood as OU football.” 


illy Tubbs is a self-described “‘ac- 
B cident,’’ born in St. Louis on 

March 5, 1935, to a father who 
was 60, and a mother in her 40s. Oscar 
Payton Tubbs—a powerful six-footer 
who was the son of a Union soldier cap- 
tured by the Confederates during the 
Civil War—had already reared one fami- 
ly, but he doted on this late-in-life baby 
given him by his second wife. ‘‘This is 
the guy who came to take my place,” the 
proud papa claimed. 

The old man took Billy for nightly 
walks for ice cream cones. When a dou- 
ble-decker bus passed the Tubbs front 
porch one evening, Billy made his first 
trademark one-liner: “There goes a bus 
with nobody home upstairs.’’ Once 
when Bessie, his mother, told him to sit 
in the corner and keep his mouth shut, 
he waited until she turned her back to 
flash his tonsils at her. 

But Oscar died at 63 during the 
height of the Depression, and Bessie had 
to do the best she could with what she 
had. There was only enough insurance 
to put Oscar away, so she took Billy and 
her oldest son Wayne south to her aged 
parents’ dirt farm, relying on care pack- 
ages and odd jobs for sustenance. 

Billy first played basketball on a dirt 
court with Wayne and his friends, most 
of whom were eight years his senior. 
The ultra-combative youngster held his 
own, but he grew bored quickly and 
wanted to go back to the farm. 


Bessie wouldn't permit Billy to cross 
the highway alone, so his brother Wayne 
kept him around by tying him to fence 
posts. 

Bessie moved her two boys to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, when Billy was in the fourth 
grade. “She lived two doors from where 
she worked at a 24-hour cleaning plant,”’ 
recalls Wayne, fondling the Big Eight 
championship ring that Billy gave him in 
1985. ‘‘She was a night manager on the 
midnight shift. If Billy got scared, he’d 
climb into the clothes at the cleaning 
plant and go to sleep. But he was a 
tough little guy, a brave little kid.” 

Fighting became a way of life for 
young Billy Tubbs, who lost his beloved 
Bessie to a heart attack in 1949 when he 
was 14, devastating him. He moved into 
a two-bedroom saltbox with his brother 
and Wayne's young family. ‘I grew up 
knowing the tough side of life where 
you had to defend yourself with your 
fists,” says Billy. 

Billy grew up a devoted OU fan, idol- 
izing Bud Wilkinson's football team that 
won 47 consecutive games in the Fifties. 
He also adored Casey Stengel’s New 
York Yankee teams which then domi- 
nated the American League. “‘I’ve al- 
ways been for winners,’ says Tubbs. 
“You're not disappointed as often if you 
pull for the winner instead of the loser.” 

Billy became a street rat, roaming 
downtown Tulsa until all hours, and 
earning a local reputation as a wit. He 
memorized every quip that he heard. 
“One I always heard is ‘you're just pis- 
sin’ in the wind.’ In New York that 
might mean, ‘you're just spinning your 
wheels.’ ”’ 

The funny remarks he relates to news- 
men today have given him a wiseass rep- 
utation among some of his peers, but he 
in turn once blasted his fellow Big Eight 
coaches as a collection of robots and 
phonies. He laughs that he’d never suc- 
ceed in politics, because he doesn’t tell 
people what they want to hear. “I just 
say what pops into my mind. I don’t wor- 
ry how it’s going to come out.” 

When Norm Stewart of archrival Mis- 
souri sulked after an 88-84 loss and 
called him a ‘“‘jackass,’’ for example, Bil- 
ly not only retaliated by calling Stewart 
“Francis the Talking Mule,” but he re- 
minded everyone that a jackass is a thor- 
oughbred, while a mule is only a cross 
between a jackass and a horse. Because 
of his funny banter, Tubbs never worries 
about his players falling asleep during 
his chalk talks. ‘““You got to get their at- 
tention so people say, ‘What's coming 
next?’ Successful coaches would prob- 
ably all be millionaires in the insurance 
business. We'd be making a lot more 
money than we're making in coaching,” 
says Tubbs, who earned in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000 last year in salary, a 
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one-time bonus from the OU Board of 
Regents, and perks such as his lively TV 
show. 

Billy Tubbs’ neighbors today are the 
wealthy who inhabit southwest Norman, 
so he never snivels about the hard times 
he’s endured. He maintains that the 
work habits and street smarts he devel- 
oped as a tough kid growing up in Tulsa 
ultimately helped him succeed. “‘It gives 
you backbone,” he swears. ‘‘I never ex- 
pected anything from anybody when I 
grew up. You could only count on what 
you did yourself.”’ 

asketball was Billy’s escape from 

the 9-5 work world that snagged 

Wayne. The boy’s only other 
dream was to buy a ranch and all the 
horses he could afford. He describes 
himself as a good jump shooter with oth- 
erwise average ability who prided him- 
self on hustle. “I’d have loved to have 
played for me,” he grins. After graduat- 
ing from Tulsa Central where he turned 
into a certified gym rat, he played fast- 
break basketball at Lon Morris Junior 
College in Jacksonville, Texas, partici- 
pating in the National Junior College se- 
mifinals. There he met his future bride, 
an East Texas girl named Pat Ously. Be- 
fore introducing Wayne to Pat, Billy 
alarmed his brother by describing her 
“as a big fat girl about the size of a full- 
back.’’ When Wayne finally met the 
pretty blonde cheerleader glued to Bil- 
ly’s arm, he recalls that “I wanted him to 
marry her on the spot.” 

Billy’s performance in post-season 
play at Lon Morris earned him a scholar- 
ship with Lamar Tech [now Lamar Uni- 
versity] where he obtained his B.S. in 
physical education. 

Because he admits he’d never have 
earned his degree and subsequent M.A. 
if it weren’t for basketball, Billy is a crit- 
ic of the NCAA’s Proposition 48. ‘‘A lot 
of people are out of touch on athletics, 
especially in the NCAA... I wouldn't 
be where I am today if it wasn’t for ath- 
letics. 

“Don’t sell me short, I want them to 
have a degree, and I’m into that as much 
as anybody, but I think that person 
leaves OU five years later a better per- 
son—a person more qualified to become 
a responsible person. He has a better 
chance to make a decent living than if 
he’d been left there out on the streets 
and wound up in prison.” 

The coach charges that the academic 
community wants coaches “to do some- 
thing they’re not capable of doing,” that 
is, graduate 100 percent of all players. “‘I 
thought you came into coaching to help 
people,” sniffs Billy. ““What coaching’s 
coming down to is being a warden.” 


illy’s career totals are 306-140. 
All his life he’s taken coaching 
jobs that demanded he change 
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Center Stacey King may be the most 
unappreciated great player in the 


country. He was cut from the U.S. 
Olympic team. 


water into wine. Back in 1971, after 
working as an assistant at Lamar for 11 
years, he arrived at Southwestern in 
Texas, to take over a 9-17 team in need 
of rebuilding. After enduring one losing 
season, he coached these Texas boys to 
a 19-8 season. Always a gambler, he 
abandoned Southwestern in '73 for an 
assistant’s job at North Texas—despite 
the Mean Green’s dismal 8-19 record— 
reasoning that he’d learn about big-time 
recruiting in the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence against opponents such as Memphis 
State, Tulsa and Louisville. 

In the meantime, Lamar’s basketball 
program had sputtered, and when he re- 
ceived an offer to return to Beaumont as 
a head coach, he left North Texas which 
had gone 22-4 thanks to his persuasive 
talents as a recruiter. After one losing 
season at Lamar, Billy won three South- 
land Conference titles in four years, 
making NCAA Tournament appear- 
ances in 1979 and 1980. His first nation- 
al attention came in that '80 tourney 
when his Lamar Cardinals whipped both 
No. 5 Oregon State and No. 17 Weber 
State. 

Once again he took a risk, abandoning 
a team with Final Four potential to as- 
sume control of the dissension-racked 
Sooners after Bliss headed south to 


SMU. In an early press conference, the 
coach made the Crimson ‘n’ Cream’s 
press corps smirk behind their collective 
notebooks with his list of goals. “We'd 
like to win Big Eight championships. 
We'd like to consistently get into the 
NCAA playoffs. And one of these days, 
we'd like to be national champions.”’ 

Predictably, Oklahoma under Billy 
Tubbs went 9-18 his first season, but af- 
ter that 1980-81 flop, the Sooners joined 
Kansas as the teams to beat in the Big 
Eight. Thanks to Billy’s recruiting of 
world-beaters such as Wayman Tisdale, 
Tim McCalister, Choo Kennedy and cur- 
rent star, Stacey King, the Sooners have 
won the minds—if not the hearts—of 
football-mad Norman. When Oklahoma 
played Kansas in the ill-fated national 
championship game earlier this year, 
Barry Switzer not only sent congratula- 
tions, he called off spring football prac- 
tice and caught a plane to Kansas City. 
Billy Tubbs knew OU basketball had ar- 
rived. 


hanks to his habit of accumulating 
i points like a miser hordes gold in 
such blowouts as the 152-84 rout 
of Centenary, Billy Tubbs has been 
called the sporting equivalent of Geng- 
his Khan. In the first four games of the 
1987-88 season, Billy’s Raiders demol- 
ished Texas A&M 104-80, Penn State 
93-59, Loyola Chicago 123-73, and Sam 
Houston State 111-69. Against Colo- 
rado last season, with the score 99-66, 
OU committed two intentional fouls, 
hoping to hit the century mark. 

Billy’s tired of hearing coaches such as 
Georgia State’s Bob Reinhart complain 
about OU running up the score. After 
Oklahoma demolished GSU 124-81, 
Reinhart complained, ‘“‘What do you 
want: blood, guts and everything?” 

Billy eases back in his chair in the OU 
office and defends his coaching philoso- 
phy, saying he has the right to it just as 
Rollie Massimino’s teams have the right 
to hold the ball forever. One of his fa- 
vorite books is Winning Through Intimi- 
dation, and he swears he’s out to intimi- 
date teams, not humiliate them. ‘“The 
really good coaches didn’t say anything 
if we beat them,”’ snorts Billy. ““But we 
had a couple guys who really got off on 
us beating them so bad when they 
should have been explaining to their 
alums why they were getting clobbered 
like that. Of course we beat Georgia 
State from Atlanta and that’s the guy 
who really got on our case, [saying] how 
terrible we were to run the score up. I 
can’t help it if he [Reinhart] is a sorry 
coach—that’s his problem.” 

Moreover, Billy charges that his 
sportsmanship once got an unfair rap at 
the University of Kansas because of his 
constant habit of pointing with his mid- 
dle finger—a gesture he picked up from 


a constable friend in his pre-teen Arkan- 
sas days who had that finger permanent- 
ly straightened in an accident. What hap- 
pened was that in the closing seconds of 
a decisive OU win, Billy threw KU fans 
the bird, charged Kansas assistant athlet- 
ic director Lloyd Temple. Not so, pro- 
tests Billy, explaining that what actually 
happened was that he pointed to the 
scoreboard—unconsciously with his mid- 
dle finger—to answer the Kansas fans 
who were razzing him. “If I was going 
to give somebody the finger, there’d be 
no doubt about it,’’ says Billy. To prove 
the point he flashes a bird for my benefit 
that would rate a 9.8 if ever there were 
an Olympic competition for obscene ges- 
tures. 


he general public may not have 
noticed, but Billy Tubbs and his 
OU team made an attitude adjust- 


ment last season—one that he complains 
was overlooked in the hoopla over 
whether or not his team humiliates op- 
ponents by running up the score. Al- 
though they still angered opponents by 
such tricks as cutting down the nets in 
away-game wins, Billy claims his boys 
didn’t wave towels and jeer unlucky op- 
ponents much last season and won’t be 
doing it this year. ““We never celebrated 
[last year] but we could have,”’ he says. 
“To our guys [winning] is getting to be 
old hat. It’s no big deal to win the Big 
Eight Conference these days—it’s not 
celebration time. Back when we were 
first winning it was celebration time.” 
To be sure, Oklahoma has another 
strong team to throw against the Big 
Eight in '88. OU is led by quick-hands 
artist Mookie Blaylock who is fast 
enough to strip Mother Theresa of her 
rosary while she prays. Last year’s Big 
Eight Newcomer of the Year, the dura- 
ble Blaylock not only led the team in 


minutes played but set NCAA game and 
season records for steals with 13 and 
150 respectively. Showing the elusive- 
ness that makes him such a fine guard, 
Mookie disappeared just as I began to 
talk with him, leaving Billy Tubbs to 
dish out quotations. ‘‘Mookie’s a shy, 
withdrawn person off the floor,’’ says 
Billy whose riverboat gambler-style of 
defense benefits risk takers such as Blay- 
lock. ‘Behind all that quietness there’s 
really a simmering, competitive nature.’ 

Mookie's opposite in personality—and 
a pre-season All-American—is 6-10, 230- 
pound center Stacey King. If the gregar- 
ious Stacey were feeling complacent af- 
ter averaging 22.3 points and 8.5 re- 
bounds last season, his disappointing re- 
jection for the U.S. Olympic team dur- 
ing the final cuts has made him a man 
with a mission. ‘John Thompson is a 
friend of Stacey’s, although John had to 
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Guard Mookie Blaylock is quick of hands 
and quiet of mouth, with a competitive 
streak and a risk-taking style. 


be the guy who made the final deci- 
sion,” says Billy. “I don’t think Stacey is 
very bitter but I'd say—I’d hope—Stacey 
would be out to get John Thompson if 
we ever played him.” 

Why did Thompson cut Stacey? The 
player himself says he foolishly accepted 
the Olympic coach's invitation toa special 
camp while nursing a painful groin inju- 
ry. “When you get that close you say, 
‘forget the pain, forget the injuries,’ be- 
cause this is a once-in-a-lifetime deal. If 
I’d had a broken leg, I'd still have tried 
to play,”’ says Stacey. 

Both Billy Tubbs and the OU trainer 
advised Stacey to stay home, and while 
King may not be bitter over his rejec- 
tion, Billy can’t hide all of his own re- 
sentment. “He should have never gone 


to that special camp, and John knew that 
when he took him in. Stacey needed 
some time to get well. That was the final 
downfall, but I doubt that was it all the 
way. If Danny Manning had had a pulled 
muscle, he would still have been on that 
team. Charles Smith did get hurt and had 
to sit on the sidelines for 10 days, and he 
made that team.” 

Neither Billy nor assistant coach Mike 
Mims would speculate for certain what 
warm OU bodies will replace departed 
seniors Harvey Grant, a third-team All- 
American; point guard Ricky Grace; and 
three-point specialist Dave Sieger. But 
both coaches expressed pleasure in the 
play of 6-5 forward Andre Wiley, sopho- 
more small forward Damon Patterson, a 
Proposition 48 loser last season; and 6-6 
William Davis, last year’s leading scorer 
and rebounder for Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Community College, who hopes to mini- 
mize the loss of Grant. Other foundation 
players scrambling for starting positions 
are Terrence Mullins, Michael Bell and 
Kermit Holmes. 

The Sooners can claw their way to the 
Final Four for a second consecutive year, 
but with three starting positions to fill, it 
won't be a breeze. What #s certain is that 
Oklahoma—having finally overcome a 
bad defense rap hung on it by broadcast- 
er Dick Vitale—is going to play the game 
of the Nineties in the Eighties, pushing 
the ball downcourt faster than anyone 
else and throwing the ball toward the 
hoop more times, too. Stacey King be- 
lieves that OU can better even last year’s 
sensational finish. ‘‘When I was a fresh- 
man, we made it to the [NCAA] second 
round. When I was a sophomore, we 
made it to the Sweet Sixteen. This year, 
we made it to the Final Four and the Fi- 
nal Two. Next year, we're going to win 
the whole thing—that’s set in my mind.” 

Billy himself is uncharacteristically 
coy when discussing this year’s team, 
mainly because he has too many unan- 
swered questions at too many positions. 
“We have a realistic chance to be very 
good,” he says. ‘Will we win the nation- 
al championship? We have a shot at it.”’ 

But Billy can’t help gloating about his 
overall success, maintaining it ain’t brag- 
ging if you've proved you can perform. 
“People were giving us token respect 
with Wayman, but deep down they were 
saying, ‘Hey, Oklahoma is a flash in the 
pan.’ Then they said—and I’m kind of 
loving this—‘When McCalister and 
Kennedy leave, they'll drop off the face 
of the earth.’ Well, that never happened. 
Now they're saying, ‘Hey, maybe that 
program is for real.’ Yeah, Oklahoma 
basketball is here to stay.”’ 

And, like the man says, he ain’t just 
pissin’ in the wind. * 


Hank Nuwer is the author of Strategies of the 
Great Football Coaches 
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The cushiest job in sports 
belongs to Oklahoma newsmen 
who cover the Sooners basketball 
program. If you can’t get a colorful 
quote out of Coach Billy Tubbs, 
you might as well put away your 
typewriter and sell used cars. His 
supporters say Tubbs has never 
uttered ‘“‘no comment” in his life. 
‘| get in trouble for things that | 
say because | say what | think,” 
admits Billy. ‘| look at the 
humorous side of things. If you just 
look at the tragic side of 
everything, you're in trouble.” 

Billy learned to write his own 
gags as a boy running with the 
young toughs of Tulsa. ‘If you 
were going to stay in the thick of 
competition, you had to come up 
with your own material,’”’ he says. 

Put on your brown helmet and 
flak jacket for protection as you 
walk down Memory Lane with Billy 
Tubbs. Here follow his greatest 
quips. 


SITUATION: Billy addressed 
the media after being released 
from the hospital following a 
near fatal accident while 
jogging. 

COMMENT: “I finally realized 
how big OU basketball had 
gotten. Two doctors were 
operating on me, and one of 
them stopped and said: ‘Billy, 
before we finish up, we'd really 


like to talk to you about better —. ji” 


seats for next season. If we ~ 
don’t get ’em, this turns into a 
sex change operation.’”’ 


SITUATION: Soon after being — 


THE WIT AND 
WISDOM OF 
COACH BILLY 


hired by Oklahoma, Tubbs gave 
this assessment of his first 
recruiting class. 

COMMENT: “They will dress 
out nice and tall and look good 
in airports.... 1 hope they can 
play.” 

SITUATION: Billy denied that 
he’d ever let success spoil him. 
COMMENT: “A lot of guys 
have the crazy idea that their 
coaching got them where they 
are. But your players get you 
the only place you're going. 
*Bout all you have to do to get 
back to being a nice humble 
man is to go 5-7 [to open the 
season].” 


SITUATION: Billy claimed that 
his assistant, Mike Mims, looked 
concerned when Tubbs told him 
that Wayman Tisdale had 
charisma. 
COMMENT: “ ‘it’s not a 
venereal disease,’ | told him. 
‘It’s a good thing to have.’”’ 
SITUATION: Billy Tubbs says 
Bob Knight cheats by having an 
extra coach on his staff. 
COMMENT: Bobby is a great 


peas coach, and | have’a lot of 

''|-~ yespect and-admiration for him. 
~ . The only‘problem with Knight is 
- that he has too many coaches. 
You're only allowed three 
full-time coaches, and Bobby 


has four: Bobby, his two 
assistants, and his ego.” 


SITUATION: The evening 
before a big away-game with 
Las Vegas, Tubbs ordered his 
players to have fun, hoping 
they’d be loose the next day. 
COMMENT: “All right, anyone 
that’s in before three o'clock in 
the morning will have to run 
wind sprints.” 


SITUATION: Tubbs gloats after 
each victory and eats his liver 
after each loss. Why? 
COMMENT: “If it doesn’t 
matter if you win or lose but 
how you play the game, then 
why in hell are we keeping 
score?” 


SITUATION: Billy was asked 
why his assistant coach carries 
a clipboard during a game. 
COMMENT: “I! learned it from 
Digger [Phelps]. He had these 
clipboards out and it looked 
very impressive.” 


SITUATION: On Easter Sunday 
before the Final Four 
confrontation with Kansas, 
someone asked Tubbs if God 
was on Kansas’ side. 
COMMENT: “I don’t know. 
What's his number?” 


SITUATION: Sometimes Billy's 
humor runs to “take my wife” 
jokes a la Henny Youngman. 
COMMENT: “My wife’s upset 
because she says | love 
basketball more than | do her. 
‘But honey,’ | said, ‘I love you 
more than track.’” 
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How To FEEL COMFORTABLE |e lgereriniews @ .<ey.¥o) 


MERcuRY TRACER. Mercury Tracer shows 
that a small car can 
be very big on comfort and control. For instance, it has 
four-wheel independent suspension, which enhances 
both riding comfort and driver control. It also brings 


you the performance of an overhead cam, fuel-injected 


engine. In all, 68 standard features make you comfort- 


able hugging a road in a Mercury Tracer. Experience 
the comfort and control of a Mercury Tracer at your 


Lincoln-Mercury dealer today. For more Tracer infor- 


mation, call 1-800-822-9292. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


MERCURY 


America’s smokers 
attend enough sporting 
everits each year to fill 
the Astrodome 
32(0 times. 


(y) Smokers are some of America’s 


most avid sports fans! In 
CNG oT the past year, 3 million 
ef have gone to at least one 
Ss pro basketball game, 

) 5 million have counted 
touchdowns at one or more pro football games, 
and 5 1/2 million attended at least one pro 
baseball game. Smokers keep the turnstiles 
turning. 


The American Smoker- 
an economic force. 


ILE MORES 


Presented by Philip Morris Magazine in the interest of America’s 55.8 million smokers. 
Source: The Roper Organization. 


here’s a lot of money to be made 
he football betting. Bookies make 

a pretty good living. Guys who 
write books and sell services that tell you 
how to bet do well, too. Rumor has it 
that there are a few professional 
gamblers around who make enough 
each year to buy Nebraska. 

Where do all these solid citizens get 
their profits? From you. 

Which brings us to the first important 
maxim about betting on football. 

Don’t. 

It’s illegal most places and immoral 
everywhere. Worse, you're almost cer- 
tain to lose. Sure, your buddy tells you 
he’s “‘a little ahead.’’ He’s also been 
driving the same car for five years. 

Don’t. 

Okay, you’re probably going to ig- 
nore that one, but we had to try. And as- 
suming that you're going to go ahead 
and invest in the NFL instead of blowing 
your hard-earned wages on junk like 
rent and food, we have a few ideas to 
throw your way. 


Ile USUALLY 
ILLEGAL, 
PROBABLY 
IMMORAL AND 
ALWAYS 
UNWISE. SO 
HERE'S HOW TO 
DOT 


By Bob Carroll, 


Pete Palmer 
and John Thorn 


HOW IT WORKS 


Even if you've already placed a few 
bets, you may not be sure how every- 
thing works. So, we'll start from scratch. 

First of all, you’re not going to bet on 
who wins the game. What you bet on in 
a football game is how much they'll do it 
by, the margin of victory, called the 
“point spread,” or “spread.” . 

Let’s say the Bears are playing the Fal- 
cons at Atlanta. You decide Chicago will 
probably win. But by how much? A 
touchdown? Two touchdowns? 

By Tuesday the week of the game, 
just about every newspaper in the coun- 
try prints the ‘‘line.’’ The line is what 
very astute handicappers think the mar- 
gins, or spreads, will be in that week's 
games. To look at it from the other side, 
the purpose of the spread is to make eve- 


Reprinted from The Hidden Game Of 
Football, by Bob Carroll, Pete Palmer, John 
Thorn. Copyright (c) 1988 by Professional 
Ink, Inc. Published by Warner Books, Inc., 
New York. 


JHE THINKING MANS GUIDE TO 
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Sensual 
Aids: 


How to order them 
without embarrassment. 


How to use them 
without disappointment. 


If you've been reluctant to purchase sensual 
aids through the mail, the Xandria Collection 
would like to offer you two things that may 
change your mind: 


1. A guarantee 
2. Another guarantee 


First, we guarantee your privacy. Should 
you decide to order our catalogue or prod- 
ucts, your transaction will be held in the 
strictest confidence. 

Your name will never (never) be sold or 
given to any other company. No unwanted, 
embarrassing mailings. And everything we 
ship to you is plainly packaged, securely 
wrapped, without the slightest indication of 
its contents on the outside. 

Second, we guarantee your satisfaction. 
Everything offered in the Xandria Collection 
is the result of extensive research and real- 
life testing. We are so certain that the risk of 
disappointment has been eliminated from 
our products, that we can actually guarantee 
your satisfaction — or your money promptly, 
unquestioningly refunded. 


What is the Xandria Collection? 

It isa very, very special collection of sensual 
aids. It includes the finest and most effective 
products available from around the world. 
Products that can open new doors to pleasure 
(perhaps many you never knew existed!) 

Our products range from the simple to the 
delightfully complex. They are designed for 
both the timid and the bold. For anyone 
who’ ever wished there could be something 
more to their sensual pleasure. 

If you're prepared to intensify your own 
pleasure, then by all means send for the 
Xandria Collection Gold Edition catalogue. 
It is priced at just four dollars which is 
applied in full to your first order. 

Write today. You have absolutely nothing 
to lose. And an entirely new world of 
enjoyment to gain. 


The Xandria Collection, Dept. SP1288 
P.O. Box 31039, San Francisco, CA 94131 


Please send me, by first class mail, my copy of the 
Xandria Collection Gold Edition catalogue. Enclosed is 
my check or money order for four dollars which will be 
applied towards my first purchase. (U.S. Residents only). 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Tam an adult over 21 years of age: 


(signature required) 


Xandria, 1245 16th St., San Francisco. Void where 
prohibited by law. 
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AVERAGE MARGIN OF VICTORY 


PF PA 


N.Y. Giants 
Minnesota 
Cleveland 


Washington 


L.A. Rams 


371 - 236 8.44 


368-296 
309 - 267 


6 


Avg. 


Margin Won-Loss 


0.3 


Ce ee ee | 
391-310 


2.00 


430-405 | 156 | 


40¢ 


346 - 337 
280 - 280 


N.Y. Jet: 364 
L.A. Raiders 
Detroit 


5uston 


Philadelphia 


San Diego 


Green Bay 


; 


Tampa Bay 


[Because of the 1987 strike, these power ratings 
are based on the 1986 season.] 


ry game appear ‘‘even,’’ no matter how 
strong one team may be. 

In this scenario, the Bears are favored 
by seven points—written either as Chica- 
go -7 or Atlanta +7. The Bears are 
called the “‘favorites’’ and the Falcons 
are “underdogs,” or, for bettors in a 
hurry, “‘dogs.”’ But the spread theoreti- 
cally makes the dog as strong as the fa- 
vorite. A game really rated even, with 
no points given, is called a ‘‘pick 'em.”’ 

If you bet on the Bears, they not only 
have to win, they have to win by more 
than seven points for you to collect. If 
you bet on Atlanta and they lose by six, 
you win because you had an extra seven 
points to add to the Falcons’ score. Let’s 
say the real score was 14-9, Chicago. 
The betting score, with the spread, was 
14-16, Atlanta. Those who bet on Atlan- 
ta won despite the actual score. 

Of course, if the actual score had been 
14-7 (14-14 with the spread), everybody 


239 - 473 


7 


J.06 


1G 


| s-396 | ae1_—i| 4-120 


-14.63 


gets his money back. A spread-induced 
tie is called a ‘‘push,”’ and no one likes 
them. To eliminate ties, most spreads 
have a half point, like 2% or 5%. 

The bookie’s cut is in the “‘vigorish.”’ 
See, if you bet your neighbor $10 on the 
game, one of you will end up with 
another $10 and the other will be out an 
equal amount. With a bookie, you have 
to bet $11 on Chicago to win $10. 
Meanwhile, somebody else has bet $11 
on Atlanta. When the 14-9 score comes 
in, the bookie passes $10 of your money 
on to the Atlanta guy and keeps a dollar 
for himself. That’s the vigorish. 

Now think a minute. If you make 10 
$10 bets and win half of them, you may 
think you're even. You're not. You're 
out $5. You made $50 on your winning 
team and lost $55 on your losing team. 

That’s why a bookie doesn’t care 
which way you bet. As long as he can 
keep his bettors balanced on either side, 
he'll make money. As a matter of fact, 
he’s called a bookmaker because he 
strives to keep his ‘‘book’’ balanced. 

For you to break even, you have to be 
right 55 percent of the time. 


UNDAUNTED... 


Well, you say, that doesn’t sound very 
hard. You read the sports pages, perhaps 
a magazine or two. That certainly pre- 
pares you to do battle against the handi- 
cappers who do this full-time 365 days a 
year. Because make no mistake, to win 
you have to outsmart the guys who make 
the spread. 

They’re good. But they’re not perfect. 

For example, let’s look at the Bears in 
86. They were coming off a Super Bowl 
season, and before the season started, 
they figured to be favored every time 
out. Sure enough, they won 14 out of 16 
games for a fine season. 

But against the spread, the Bears won 
only six times. Had you made $10 bets 
all season against the Bears, you could 
have made a nice $34 profit (10 wins 
for +$100 and six losses for -$66). Ah, 
had you known! 

Before you get all excited, we should 
mention that the Bears won 12 out of 16 
with the spread in 1985. That could 
have cost you $92. 

There may be some logic to betting 
for or against a team in every game, but 
it escapes us. 


HANDICAPPING 
SYSTEMS 


What most intelligent bettors do is 
look over the spreads for the week and 
try to find one that doesn’t look right. 
They don’t care which team is favored. 
What they’re searching for is a spread 
that seems out of proportion to what 
they expect the final victory margin to 
be. That’s called an ‘‘overlay.”’ 

Instead of going with gut feelings, 


these bettors usually look for patterns in 
past performances. Predicting the future 
with an example from the past can be in- 
triguing but not always productive. 
However, certain patterns do have some 
predictive power. If a team gives up a 
barrelful of points in three straight 
games against mediocre teams, don’t ex- 
pect them to imitate Gibraltar when they 
meet a good team. If a team that has 
shown a strong passing attack goes 
against a team that has proved itself vul- 
nerable to the air, expect the pattern to 
continue. 

The best known pattern is the ‘Home 
Field Advantage” (HFA). It’s an accept- 
ed fact in all sports that a team playing 
at home has an advantage, which can be 
translated into points in the spread. 
There’s some disagreement as to how 
much the HFA is actually worth to a pro 
football team. It used to be figured at 
three points; some rate it as low as 2.1 

Knowledgeable bettors construct esti- 
mates of a team’s strength, usually called 
“Power Ratings.’’ (We'll show you how 
to do that in a little bit.) Then they add 
in the home field advantage, and often 
some other frills that they believe are 
important, and come up with their own 
line. They compare it with the bookie’s 
line, looking for overlays. 


POWER RATINGS 

We think there are three steps to con- 
sider in doing your own handicapping. 
First, rank the teams from the strongest 
to the weakest. Second, adjust your eval- 
uations for individual game situations. 
And third, look for mismatches in partic- 
ular team areas. 

The most popular way to rank teams 
is with Power Ratings based on points- 
for and points-against. The popularity is 
deserved. Of all statistical categories 
points-for and points-against has the clos- 
est correlation to wins and losses. Check 
it out. List all the NFL teams in order of 
their Average Margin of Victory, or 
AMV (points-for minus points-against 
divided by games), and then record 
their won-lost records next to them. 

Another advantage of using the Aver- 
age Margin of Victory is that it’s the 
same thing as saying point difference. 
And remember, when you bet, you're 
looking for the point difference. 

Let's say Team A is favored over 
Team B by 6'% points. A’s AMV is 
+2.63; B’s AMV is -3.06. The differ- 
ence of 5.6 indicates that you should 
take B and the points, all other things 
being equal. We hasten to add that all 
other things are never equal, so keep 
your money in your wallet until we get 


CAN YOU GET 
THROUGH 
THE 


HOLIDAYS 
ON JUST ONE 
PAYDAY? 


all the way through this. 

Rather than figuring with all those 
pluses and minuses, most handicappers 
convert the Average Margin of Victory 
into Power Ratings by adding a certain 
number of points to all AMVs so that 
they all become positive numbers. We’ll 
use 100. Team A’s +2.63 becomes 
102.63 and B’s -3.06 becomes 96.94. 
The differences stay the same; this just 
makes for a simpler math problem. 

You can set this up for all 28 NFL 
teams in only a few minutes. But to illus- 
trate how Power Ratings work, we'll 
imagine a tiny NFL with only four imag- 
inary teams representing the imaginary 
cities of Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago and 
Denver. 

In the season’s first week, the scores 
were Atlanta over Buffalo, 24-10, and 
Chicago over Denver, 21-17. The sec- 
ond week: Atlanta 24-Chicago 14, and 
Buffalo 14-Denver 12. Week Three: 
Denver 23-Atlanta 17, and Buffalo 17- 
Chicago 14. 

As we go into Week Four, when At- 
lanta will play Buffalo again and Denver 
will oppose Chicago, we want to deter- 
mine the Power Ratings before we bet. 

According to this simple system, At- 
lanta should be favored by nine and 
Denver by three. 

But wait a minute! There’s something 
we haven't figured in: schedule difficul- 
ty. In college football, where the differ- 
ences are immense, this simple Power 
Ratings can be a couple of touchdowns 
off. With the real NFL (the one with 28 
teams), schedule difficulty can change 
the Power Ratings by several points. 
And it’s points that you are betting on. 
Even in our little imaginary league, our 
four teams haven't played schedules of 
equal difficulty. For example, Atlanta 
didn’t play itself; therefore, it had a 
weaker schedule than the other three. 

Figuring in a schedule-difficulty factor 
isn’t that hard, but it will take some ef- 
fort on your part. For starters, all you do 
is add up the Power Ratings of a team’s 
opponents, divided by the number of 
games, take the difference between that 
number and 100 and add it to or subract 
it from the Base Power Ratings. 

By doing this we can see that Atlanta 
(which had the easiest schedule) 
dropped two points in its Power Rating. 
Buffalo and Chicago (with the most dif- 
ficult schedules) went up a point each. 
Denver (with a middling-difficult slate) 
stayed the same. 

Well, you probably feel pretty good 
about this. That wasn’t so hard, was it? 

Unfortunately, you’re nowhere near 
finished. Because now all the Power 
Ratings have changed, and that’s what 
you were basing your figures on. In oth- 
er words, you have to go through the 
whole thing again with the new Power 
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BASE POWER RATINGS USING SCORING MARGIN 


Se 


Denver 


FIRST ADJUSTED POWER RATINGS 
(USING BASE POWER RATINGS OF OPPONENTS) 


Buffalo 97.00 
Chicago 97.00 


Ratings. Then when they are changed, 
you do it again. And again. It’ll take six 
runs-through before the numbers stabi- 
lize. Of course, you don’t have to be ex- 
act. It’s only money. 

Here's the difference: 


USING BASE POWER RATINGS 


Now that you understand Power Rat- 
ings, you're ready for the next step in 
making an intelligent bet: adjusting to 
individual game situations. 


HOME FIELD AND 
OTHER ADVANTAGES 


As we know, teams tend to win more 
often at home than on the road. Most 
studies show that the HFA is worth be- 
tween two and 2% points. Here, we'll 
split the difference and call it 2.25. 

The simplest way to use HFA with 
Power Ratings is to add 2.25 to the 
home team’s Power Rating. Therefore, 
in our imaginary league, the Atlanta- 
Buffalo game changes like this. 

At Atlanta: 


Atlanta 104.50 + 2.25 = 106.75 

Buffalo 97.75 
9.00 

At Buffalo: 

Atlanta 104.50 

Buffalo 97.75 + 2.25 = 100.00 
4.50 


And that’s a swing of 4.5 points, not 
2.25. So be careful. 
Of course, if you have the time, it’s 


~ Denver 100.00 
Atlanta 106.00 
Buffalo 97,00 


Chicago 97.00 
Buffalo 97,00 
Atlanta 106.00 


better to go through each team and fig- 
ure its individual home field advantage. 

Here’s what the ’86 champion Giants 
did: 


Home Points-For 220 
Home Points-Against 108 
112/8 

Away Points-For 151 
Away Points-Against 128 
23/8 


PR (Home) 114.00 
Base PR 108.44 
PR (Away) 102.88 


However, the difference is not so 
great as it appears. They played home- 
and-away against the other teams in their 
division (Washington, Dallas, Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis). But at home only 
they had San Diego, New Orleans, Den- 
ver and Green Bay. Away they played 
the Raiders, Seattle, Minnesota and San 
Francisco, a much tougher group. To be 
really accurate, you should figure the 
Power Ratings of all the visiting and 
host teams. 

In addition to home field advantage, 
some teams play better or worse depend- 
ing on the surface. If they play on grass 
at home, they are better equipped to 
deal with grass on the road. There are 
exceptions, of course, but it’s worth 
knowing the kind of surface a team nor- 
mally plays on. 

The weather can be a factor, although 
much less so than it was before domes 
mushroomed. Until they moved into the 
Humphrey Dome, the Vikings were fa- 
mous for ambushing California teams in 
December. Even though it doesn’t rain 
in Indianapolis in the autumn-time, you 
can still get a heckuva snowstorm in Buf- 
falo. But to use weather information to 
your advantage, you need up-to-date re- 
ports. 


Injuries are one of the trickiest game- 
day factors. News that a key player is out 
or at-less-than 100 percent can make a 
team a more or less attractive bet. Bet- 
tors search for an edge on the injury 
lists, announced every week and dutiful- 
ly published by the press as an attempt, 
years ago, by the NEL to keep every- 
thing equal among the waging fraterni- 
ty. 

Well, it was a nice idea. But it didn’t 
work. And for several reasons. 

In the first place, one coach will report 
a guard with a paper cut as only “‘prob- 
able.’’ Another coach will consider 
“probable” to mean any player whose 
pupils respond to light. Additionally, 
any coach who figures he can get away 
with it will try to keep his opponent 
from learning about any injury that 
might be exploited. 

The various categories are vague any- 
way. Not only do most “‘probables” usu- 
ally play, so do many “‘possibles,”’ and an 
astonishing number of ‘‘definitely outs.” 
Moreover, any ‘‘definitely in’ can be 
definitely out on the first play of the 
game. 

All things considered, the injury angle 
is overrated. The guy who steps in for 
the downed man is usually a more than 
competent player. With a week to get 
ready, most subs can do the job. And of- 
ten, when a player is out, his teammates 
compensate by playing at a higher level. 
It happens. Something may be lost, but 
is it worth a point in the spread? That's 
all you need to concern yourself with. 

Now, several injuries, particularly at 
one position can be a very different mat- 
ter. A team that has to go to a third- 
string quarterback is in trouble. Losing 
two men out of the secondary or a cou- 
ple off the offensive line can also hurt a 
lot more than having a gimpy running 
back. 

Actually, bettor overreaction to injury 
and the usual human quality of playing 
the favorite tends to edge the spread up 
a little higher than it should be. As a re- 
sult, over a long period of time, you can 
do all right by just betting the under- 
dogs. From 1977 to 1986, in 2,114 
games, the underdog won 1,093, the fa- 
vorites 875, and 56 were ties. That's 
about the coveted 55 percent—but talk 
about long-term investments! 


ONE ZONE EQUALS 
TWO BOMBS 


No doubt the slipperiest area for a 
handicapper is trying to match two spe- 
cific teams in hopes of spotting a 
strength lined up against a weakness that 
will cause one team to perform better or 
worse against this opponent than it 
would against another foe of equal 
strength. 

A simple example: Kansas City has ex- 
cellent special teams that have produced 


a half dozen scores in earlier games, 
while Pittsburgh’s special teams have al- 
ready given up several scores. You don’t 
have to be a genius to figure there’s a 
good chance the Chiefs will profit by 
this. Unfortunately for you, the guys 
making the spread know this too and 
have factored it into their calculations. 
Additionally, the Pittsburgh coaches 


— 


know about the situation and have been 
working all week to do something about 
it. All of which tends to leave you no- 
where. 

You can drive yourself crazy trying to 
match up individual players. Even 
matching generalities is dangerous. 

An area that may prove fruitful is to 
look at matches produced by different 
coaching philosophies. This is sometimes 
based on a coach’s desire to hide or com- 
pensate for some weakness. For exam- 
ple, a team favoring a grind-it-out run- 
ning style may do so because it lacks a 
valid passing threat. 

If you can spot a mismatch in the of- 
fenses and defenses of two opponents, 
you can use that as a key to decide which 
side of the spread to come down on. But 
it is slippery. Teams are seldom so com- 
mitted to one philosophy or another that 
they can’t make some adjustments. A 
coaching change may herald a whole 
new philosophy. Losers are very likely to 
change, even in midseason. 

The best approach is to start with care- 
ful Power Ratings, taking the home field 
advantage into account. Then look at 
other particular game situations like the 
weather, the field surface and injuries. 
Finally, analyze the attacks and defenses 
looking for mismatches. 

It’s a lot of work, but it’s important. 
To make it worthwhile, you have to bat 
.550 in this league. * 


or 


SS = a. 


©1987, Hollywood Brands 


BETTER BUY 


Pictured here are three former NFL 

players who found greater success 
off the gridiron. Name them along with 
their current profession. 


Prior to the song, ‘‘Willie, Mickey 

and the Duke,” baseball balladeer 
Terry Cashman had a successful career as 
a producer for which artist? 


A. John Denver 

B. Jim Croce 

C. Gordon Lightfoot 
D. Elton John 


Even with what they have accom- 

plished in recent memory, the Wash- 
ington Redskins have had only three 
first-round draft choices in the last 20 
years. Name that trio. 


Since the 1973-74 season, only two 

NHL coaches were able to win the 
Jack Adams Award while guiding their 
team to the Stanley Cup Championship. 
Who are they? 


For eight consecutive seasons (1968- 

75), Bobby Orr was voted the Out- 
standing Defenseman in the NHL. Who 
broke the streak? 


Which basketball team in Division I 
competition has the highest winning 
percentage in NCAA history? 
A. UCLA 
B. North Carolina 
C. Indiana 
D. Kentucky 


Pete Maravich holds the NCAA Di- 
vision I basketball record for the top 
scoring average as a senior, junior and 
sophomore. But who is the scoring aver- 
age king for a freshman? 
A. Eddie Jordan 
B. Michael Jordan 
C. Lew Alcindor 
D. James Williams (Austin Peay) 


8 “Tf I die tomorrow, well, I’m playing 
golf. That's the way it’s supposed to 
be. My father played 27 holes the day he 
passed away and enjoyed every bit of it. 
Not the passing away, of course.’” Who 
said it? 

A. Arnold Palmer 

B. Jack Nicklaus 

C. Nathaniel Crosby 

D. Seve Ballesteros 


In L.A./Oakland Raider history; 

there has been only one quarterback 
who passed for more than 3,000 yards in 
two consecutive seasons. Who is he? 


$LOOO 


CHALLENGE 


Answer these 13 sports questions cor- 
rectly and you could win $1,000 in cold 
cash. There will be one winner. In case 
of more than one perfect performance 
we will invoke the tiebreaker. 


l Although it seems that Mark Ea- 

ton has dominated the NBA in 
blocked shots during the 1980s, three 
other players have led the NBA in 
blocked shots in this decade. Who are 
they? 


| Songs like ‘‘Surfin’ Safari,” ‘‘Sur- 
fin’ USA”’ and ‘‘Surfer Girl’’ 

made the Beach Boys one of the legend- 

ary bands of the rock-n-roll era. But 

which one actually surfed? 

A. Brian Wilson 

B. Al Jardine 

C. Dennis Wilson 

D. Mike Love 


] Going into the 1988 season, 
which is the oldest horse to win 

the Eclipse Award? 

A. Ack Ack 

B. Forego 

C. John Henry 

D. All Along 


l Tom Sullivan of Wantagh, N.Y., 

edged out six successful entrants 
in the $1000 October Quiz with this 
stumper: As the Oakland A’s entered the 
1988 American League Championship 
Series, third baseman Carney Lansford 
was looking to become the fourth player 
to have played in the Little League 
World Series, as well as the Major 
League World Series. Name the other 
three players. 


TIEBREAKER 


Stump us with a question about 
sports. Make it clever. Questions 
will be evaluated on their difficulty 
and creativity. One winner will be 
chosen. Only stumpers from those 
contestants who have compiled a 
perfect score on the other 13 ques- 
tions will be considered. The win- 
ning stumper will appear in a subse- 
quent Quiz. 


THE $1000 QUIZ ANSWERS 
FOR OCTOBER 1988 


1, Ronny Beagle played for Navy. 2. Harold Saka- 
ta won the silver medal in 1948 for weight-lifting. 
3. D. Lyudmila Tourischeva. 4. Tony Dorsett and 
Amos Lawrence. 5. George Foster. 6. Jerry Reuss. 
7. Martctca Puica. 8. Jesse Owens. 9. Rueben 
Mayes. 10. Gerry Ford—Michigan, Ron Reagan— 
Eureka, Herb Hoover—Stanford, Dick Nixon— 
Whittier. 11. Samuel Berger (nobody was penal- 
ized on this question). 12. Sack Racing. 13. H.L. 
Mencken. 


Answers must be received by SPORT no later than November 18. The winner and tiebreaking entry (if necessary) will be announced in our February issue. Send answers, including proof of age, to SPORT 
Magazine, P.O, Box 79, Los Angeles, California 90078. Winner must be of legal drinking age. 
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HOLIDAY GOLD. LET IT GLOW. LET IT GLOW LET IT GLOW. 


To SEND A Girt OF V.O. CALL I 800 238-4373. ExceEPT WHERE PROHIBITED By Law. 


G1THR BUCAE HOV INDUSTINES, INC 


10 THINGS YOU NEVER KNEW 
ABOUT JAPANESE BASEBALL 

We call it baseball. So do the Japa- 
nese. But it’s a whole different game 
over there. 

*Teams are named after corporations, 
not cities. The Yakult Swallows, for in- 
stance, are named after the Yakult soda. 

*A 3-2 game can take 34 hours be- 
cause players hold more meetings on the 
hill than Congress. The meetings on the 
mound are strategy. The thinking is that 
the batter is eager to hit, so the pitcher 
feels he can irritate the hitter by using 
delay tactics and gain an advantage. 

*There’s a 12-inning limit on games, 
and ties are considered perfectly honor- 
able. In fact, some teams piay for ties be- 
cause their position in the standings is 
based on winning percentage. Theoreti- 
cally, a team that wins one game and ties 
the other 129 would win the division 
based on its 1.000 winning percentage. 

*The Pacific Division has a four-hour 
time limit on games, most of which be- 
gin at 6 p.m., because most of the fans 
use public transportation and the trains 


ABBIE HOFFMAN, 
CHECK WILL CALL 


Houston Oilers Coach Jerry Glanville 
earned headlines this season when he 
left a ticket for Elvis Presley at an exhibi- 
tion game. (Elvis was a no-show.) But 
Glanville doesn’t have anything on Dan 
Quisenberry. For years, the veteran re- 
liever has been leaving tickets for fa- 
mous people—ones who are alive. 

The quirky Quisenberry, who has 
earned laughs and saves in almost equal 
number through the years, has made it 
a point to leave a ticket for some famous 
name in every road city each day. The 
best part is, Quisenberry makes sure that 
the person has some connection with the 
city he’s in. 

For instance, he left a ticket for Abbie 
Hoffman in Chicago, just in case the ac- 
tivist was still protesting something 
there. Quisenberry, who was released by 
the Kansas City Royals in the middle of 
this season and picked up by the Cardi- 
nals, found that the National League 
could not only extend his career, but al- 
so carry on his legacy. In Atlanta, he has 
left tickets for Hawks star Dominique 
Wilkins, singer Kenny Rogers and erst- 


llustration: Chris Robertson 


UBLUSSOIS) UOJAYy :UONeISNy|; 


run infrequently after 10 p.m. 
*Telecasts of games are cut off after 
three hours and 20 minutes because of 
programming demands—even if there 
are two on and two out in the ninth in- 
ning of a tie game—unless the Tokyo Gi- 


while softball player Jimmy Carter and 
his daughter, Amy. Cincinnati was 
another new world, allowing him to set 
aside comp seats for former NBA great 
Oscar Robertson, actress Loni Ander- 
son, Roy Rogers and Doris Day. 


ants are playing, because they’re the na- 
tional team. 

*Players have one-year contracts, 
which they have to negotiate them- 
selves. Agents are prohibited. 

*Strikes are called before balls. ‘‘I 
asked the umpire for the count,’’ said 
Doug DeCinces, who played in Japan 
last season. ‘‘He said, ‘One and three.’ I 
said, ‘I’m out of here already.’ ”’ 

*Playing for the first run has cultural 
importance. The No. 3 hitter will be or- 
dered to bunt with runners on first and 
second and none out in the first inning. 
Teams place a great deal of importance 
on scoring the first run because it is con- 
sidered a matter of pride. 

*Fans rock the stadium by banging 
plastic bats and drums, blowing horns 
and chanting ritualistic cheers, win or 
lose. Cheerleaders—private citizens not 
employed by the teams—perform in the 
bleachers, screaming for every hitter. 

*Teams are allowed to have only two 
gatjin (foreigners) on their active 25- 
man roster and one on their inactive list 
or in the minors. 


—Jim Kaplan 


ne 


Roy Rogers and Doris Day? How did 
he know they were from Cincinnati? 
“Surveillance,” he replied. “I have a 
contract that can afford surveillance.” 
Doesn't everybody's? 

—Steve Rosenbloom 
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TRADING POST 


AUTOMOBILES 


EDUCATION CLASSIFIED: $5.80 per word (15 word minimum) 


IS IT TRUE. . .JEEPS FOR $44 THROUGH 
THE GOVERNMENT? CALL FOR FACTS! 
1-312-742-1142 Ext. 7229-A. 


BASEBALL CARDS 


SAN DIEGO SPORTS COLLECTIBLES 


THE WEST COAST S LARGEST BASEBALL CARD STORE 


150 ORIGINAL OLD CARDS! 
SPECIAL % PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
TOPPS ORIGINAL BASEBALL CARDS FROM THE 1970s—80s 


inhi GREAT STARTER LOM Includes Superstars Bench, Boggs Jackson 
wert Seaver, Wertield and more Over $60.00 m cards! Excelent to mint condition 


8 Send $2795 to. SAN OFEGO SPORTS COLLECTIBLES. 1845 Stn Ave. Dept SP 
ow 27 95 = San Dego,CA 92101. Ore tH ee 1800-727 0485 (VISA, MC. AMEX) Mon 
Sun 8 
POST PAID 


SEND 3 Tar TO RECEIVE OUR 56 PG. CATALOGUE 
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RARE/BEAUTIFUL — Minor League cards of 
Superstars! G. Carter $16.50, J. Clark $9, D. 
Ainge $5, C. Ripken $17, Boggs $45, Sandberg 
$15, Darling $8, Mattingly $40, Brunansky $5, 
Canseco $20, Burks $6.50, Grace $7.50, San- 
tiago $6, Jeffries $8, Griffey, Jr. $7. DAVE’S 
SPORTSCARDS, 8104 Arrowhead Rd., Pikes- 
ville, MD 21208 (301) 521-0697 


1988 Complete Mint Baseball Card Set: TOPPS 
$22.95; SCORE $21.95; DONRUSS $2695. 
Post paid. MILE HIGH SPORTS COLLEC- 
TIBLES, 10749 Owens St., Westminster, CO 
80020 


COLLECTIBLES 


SPORTS RINGS! Awards, autographs, bats, 
card sets and hobby supplies. Send $2.00 for 
catalog. CHAMPION SPORTS, 715 W. Las 
Tunas Dr., Dept. SM, San Gabriel, CA 91775 
(818) 570-1106 


BUYING — pre-1974 baseball yearbooks; World 
Series, All-Star, Super Bowl and college bowl 
programs! And Ticket Stubs! Plus, STREET & 
SMITH’S annuals, guides and autographed 
baseballs, also pennants and statues! Send list 
to: Lou Madden, 4545 E. Shea, #210, Phoenix, 
AZ 85028 (602) 996-6381 


WATCH REPLICAS! LOWEST PRICES 
GUARANTEED NATIONWIDE! Warranty! 
Exact weight and color! 18kt Goldpated! 
CALL (404) 963-3USA. 
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TERMPAPER ASSISTANCE. 15,278 papers 
available! 306-page catalog — RUSH $2.00. Re- 
search, 11322 Idaho, #206SZ, Los Angeles, CA 
90025. TOLL-FREE HOTLINE: 800-351-0222 
(California: 213-477-8226). 


$6.96 bold type 
$7.25 super bold 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED: $450/col. inch 
Closing Dates: Dec. 15 for Mar. 1989 Issue 


Contact: PETERSEN PUBLISHING 
Direct Marketing Division 
P.O. Box 69910 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 


(800) 231-4053 


FREE COLLEGE TAPE— External Degrees 
Business/Public Administration Law (Qualify 
Bar) Accredited, Financial Aid 1-800-759-0005 
LA SALLE UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, MO 63146 


ELECTRONICS 


CABLE TV CONVERTERS. Scientific Atlanta, 
Jerrold, Oak, Zenith, Hamlin. Many others. 
!New! VIDEO HOPPER! The copy killer! VISA, 
M/C, and AMEX. 1-800-826-7623. B & B Inc., 
10517 Upton Circle, Bloomington MN 55431. 


SPORTS APPAREL 


FREE 32 page Sporting Goods and 
Sportswear Catalog!! Great Prices!! 
Spectrum Projects, PO. Box 291, Jamaica, 
NY 11414 


Ke NFL JACKETS $80 


STARTER 
MLB JACKETS $75, MLB WINDBREAKERS $38 
PRO WOOL HATS $17, BIP JERSEYS $30 
NFL ENGLE SWEATERS $42, SWEATSHIRTS $25 


$5 S/H 
R&N SPORTS. INC. 1-800-443-4196 
10 S._HAVAN 
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SELF IMPROVEMENT 


RUN FASTER! Amazing method increases 
speed instantly! $10.00. Speed, Box 224, 
Napoleon, OH 43545 


PERSONALS 


MAKES YOU 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


SELF IMPROVEMENT 


Now You Can Replace 
Fat with i 
Muscle... Have\' 

an “Iron Slab’”’ \ 
Stomach... 


It's Easy —— 
And We'll Prove 


It To You --- 
Gres : Actually SEE 
IZES: 5-1 Improvement 
WIDTHS: B-EEE Beacy Day! 


FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


You may have thought you'd have to 
“pump iron” six hours a day to be ableto 
enjoy the kind of muscular build other 
men envy and girls love. 
Not so' Now a revolutionary new 
method. “3 Easy Muscle-Building 
Sessions a Week,” adds inches to your 
biceps, strength to your back and neck, 
and that gorgeous muscle-ripple to 
your stomach --- literally in front of 
your own eyes 
Within a week your friends will see a 
change 
Write for the big FREE packet of Infor- 
mation we have for you. You have 
nothing to lose. 
@SOSSTOS SST ST STC MMwme, 


Lie FREE! 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS® including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 


He : 

a | 

time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111” 8 Universal Bodybuilding Dept. 25 a 
TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 ||@ lock Box 6694 Detroit, MI 48240 ; 
y { ~ Name r] 

ELEVATORS Ho [| accress H 
RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. SP8D | | 8 a a 
PO. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 ¥,State Zip a 
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SCOPE 


BUT DO SWITCH-HITTERS 
GO TO HEAVEN? 


Ron Hunt hit 39 career home runs. 
Reggie Jackson hit 563. Ron Hunt 
won't get into the Hall of Fame. Jack- 
son’s a mortal lock. But the right-handed 
infielder probably will outlive the left- 
handed slugger. Or so some scientists 
say. 

Two psychologists—Diane F. Halpern, 
a Ph.D. at California State University, 
San Bernardino, and Stanley Coren, a 
Ph.D. at the University of British Co- 
lumbia in Vancouver—hypothesized that 
handedness is a measure of brain organi- 
zation and that other factors would vary 
accordingly, longevity being one of 
them. So, to test their theory, they used 
The Baseball Encyclopedia, the weighty 
tome that lists all past major league play- 
ers’ dates of birth and death and throw- 
ing and batting hands, among other 
things. “What we needed was a large 
sample of dead people for whom we had 
good handedness measures,’’ Halpern 
said. ‘“‘We tried, in fact, to get into re- 
cent death records (in Vancouver) and 
were turned down because I think they 
were afraid we would start selling ceme- 
tery plots for other sources of income.” 

Halpern and Coren used only players 
who threw and batted the same way. 
They found that the average age at death 
of the 1,472 right-handers was 64.64 
years, while the mean for lefties was 
63.97. 

Does this mean lefties have reason to 
worry? ‘‘No,’’ Halpern said with a 
chuckle. “I would tell them to take good 
care of themselves and play well.” 

—Steve Rosenbloom 


“MR. LYNN, I’M BARRY BREMEN. 


I’M AN IMPOSTOR” 


Walter Mitty is alive and living in Bir- 
mingham, Michigan. He is Barry Bre- 
men, also known as The Great Impostor 
of Sports. 

By day, Bremen is an unassuming 
manufacturers’ representative for prod- 
ucts such as Famous Amos Chocolate 
Chip Cookies. By night, he turns into 
The Great Impostor, a creature who 
strikes suddenly and without warning at 
NBA or Major League Baseball All-Star 
Games, PGA Golf events, even Dallas 
Cowboy cheerleader lines at Super 
Bowls. The Great Impostor poses in full 
uniform as one of the participants, and 
he usually gets away with his ruse, at 
least until the usually smiling authorities 
arrest him. 

Bremen began his daring and outra- 
geous career in 1979 on a bet. The first 
event he crashed was the NBA All-Star 
Game at the Pontiac Silverdome. ‘I had 
a Kansas City Kings warmup suit, and I 
had always played basketball with my 
friends in intramurals, and I told them, 
“You know, I bet I could sneak into the 
All-Star Game!’ ” 

Bremen recalls, ‘‘I warmed up and it 
was like a dream. Everyone's fantasy is 
to warm up with the All-Stars or play 
with the All-Stars in baseball, football or 
basketball, and I fulfilled my fantasy. I 
went up there for layup lines, and the 
players were really receptive. So I said to 
them, because I had won my bet, ‘Do 
you guys mind if I stay on for the rest of 
the game on the bench?’ ”’ 

“They didn’t mind, so I stayed on, 
and eventually I was caught. They took 
my uniform, and the next day the paper 
said, ‘IMPOSTER MISSES THE LAY- 
UP, BUT GETS THE HOOK!” 

Bremen became acquainted with Dick 
Schaap, then of NBC Television, and by 
1981 several stories about Bremen were 
appearing on NBC. For these stories, 
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Bremen was given a hidden micro- 
phone. 

In one of these scenes, Bremen, in a 
New York Yankees uniform, walks up 
to Fred Lynn, who is taking outfield 
practice before the 1981 All-Star Game 
in Cleveland, and says, ‘“‘Mr. Lynn, I’m 
Barry Bremen. I’m an impostor.”’ Lynn 
shakes Bremen’s hand, and breaks up 
laughing. Then Bremen approached Sid 
Monge, a nondescript relief pitcher who 
was representing the Cleveland Indians, 
and said, ‘‘Hi, Mr. Monge, I’m Barry 
Bremen. I’m an impostor.’’ Monge 
chuckled and said, ““Oh yeah? So am I!” 

Probably the riskiest and certainly the 
most controversial of Bremen’s sports 
gags was his effort to become a Dallas 
Cowboy cheerleader. He hatched the 
plot and thought, ““Why not? It’s Ameri- 
ca’s team, I could be America’s drag 
girl!” So Bremen lost 25 pounds, got 
breast prostheses, took dance lessons 
from a cheerleader girlfriend in Michi- 
gan, and made his appearance at the Su- 
per Bowl. 

Result? Bremen was arrested by the 
local Dallas authorities. Bremen recalls, 
“The Cowboys did not take a liking to 
what I did because they really don’t have 
much of a sense of humor.”’ They sued 
him for $5,000 and barred him and his 
relatives from Cowboy games for life. 

Bremen says he doesn’t worry about 
imitators because he could not do what 
he does without the help of the players. 
“Luckily I’ve built up a reputation, and 
there have not been any followers or 
imitators or impersonators,” he says.‘‘As 
Tommy John told me, I do it in good 
taste, and I don’t disrupt from games 
that mean something. What I do is All- 
Star Games, practice rounds, where the 
players are there on parade, and I do it 
as a spoof. The only people who don’t 
like it are the executives.”’ 

—Phil Sweetland 
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DIDN’T YOU USED TO 
BE... JIM CRAIG? 

Only minutes earlier in the Olympic 
Arena in Lake Placid, the United States 
hockey team had come from behind, like 
it had so many times in the previous fort- 
night, and defeated Finland to win the 
gold medal. The Miracle on Ice was 
complete. As ABC-TV’s cameras fol- 
lowed Jim Craig, a nation’s eyes teared 
up. Craig, the goaltender who turned 
away the world’s best, was draped in an 
American flag as he skated up the ice, 
searching through the pandemonium in 
the stands for his father. America had a 
new hero. 

“The thing that’s more real is I’m not 
a hero in my eyes by any means,” Craig 
says nearly nine years after he and his 
teammates made it okay to be patriotic 
again. ‘I’m just a fortunate person who 
was at the right place at the right time 
and with all the right amount of support 
through family and friends to get an op- 
portunity. You do with your opportuni- 
ties as you do. Some people do more 
with them, some do less.” 

What Craig did was set himself up for 
high expectations that not even Georges 
Vezina could meet. He beat the Soviets, 
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didn’t he? Then, the Pittsburgh Pen- 
guins should be a gimme, right? Hardly. 
Craig muddled through a forgettable 
National Hockey League career that was 
punctuated by a trip to the minors and 
one to Tokyo for the World B champi- 
onships. Several days and a soda com- 
mercial after the Olympics, Craig was in 
goal for the then-Atlanta Flames. Six 
months later, the former Boston Univer- 
sity star was traded to his hometown 
Boston Bruins. By 1983, he was playing 
with the Minnesota North Stars when a 
hamstring injury in three places 
prompted him to scrap his bid for NHL 
stardom. Craig’s NHL career consisted 
of 30 games, 100 goals against and a 
3.77 average. 

“It’s very difficult to go on a team and 
have fans go up to you and ask for your 
autograph,"’ Craig said, ‘‘or be more 
well-known than some of the superstars 
that are on your team, where you don’t 
deserve it. [Fans] were coming up to me 
not because I did well for the team I 
played for at that time—they could care 
less that I was a Boston Bruin or an At- 
lanta Flame. So, it was a tough thing to 
do. It was embarrassing.” 

When he wasn’t in goal, it seemed, 
Craig was in court. Craig and five 
friends were charged with disorderly 
conduct involving the smashing of a tele- 
phone booth and general rowdiness in 
early May 1982. Craig was cleared. 
Three weeks later, Craig was charged 
with vehicular homicide when the car he 
was driving collided head-on with 
another, killing the other driver, Marga- 
ret F, Curry of New Bedford, Mass. He 
was acquitted that September when it 
couldn’t be proven which car was in the 
wrong lane. Two Februarys ago, Craig 
pleaded innocent to charges of drunken 
driving and speeding. 

Today, Craig is the account manager 
for the Boston office of Valassis Inserts, 
the company that prints those coupon in- 
serts in your Sunday newspaper. He 
might not have accomplished everything 
you wanted him to accomplish—or eve- 
rything be wanted to—but he says he has 
no regrets about the way things turned 
out. 

“T don’t want to come across as some- 
one who's making excuses,”’ he says. ‘‘I 
don’t like to sound like I was treated this 
way or that way. Everything was meant 
for a purpose and I did the best I could 


-to come out of it as lucky as I was. I had 


a great deal of fun being a hockey play- 
er.’ —Steve Rosenbloom 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. —— 16 mg. “tar’, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method: ~~ 


© The American Tobacco Co.1988. 
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